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N NORMAL conditions the mellowing influence 
of age, I think, is calculated to make a man 
less positive in the assertion of his knowledge and 
beliefs, and less caustic in his criticisms upon the 
assertions of those with whom he is not in har- 
mony. I can imagine, really, but one class of 
persons who fail to increase in wisdom and kindly 
consideration for all men as they increase in years. 
That class is made up of those whose knowledge 
and beliefs were engraved on stony tablets, not to 
be changed; or in common parlance, of such as 
early in life ceased ‘‘ to learn anything or forget 
anything.”’ 

To them the “ good old times ”’ are always the 
best, and the world gets more and more out of 
joint as they advance in age. 

The philosophy of such a condition is, that the 
mind has not been receptive, the eyes and under- 
standing open to new impressions and the further 
revelations of truth. In phrenological phrase, 
the organs of “‘ self esteem ”’ and “‘ adhesiveness ”’ 
have been unduly developed. 

In normal conditions the impressions of child- 
hood are often corrected and the opinions of early 
years changed with increasing experience. The 
frequent correction of errors and abandonment of 
what seemed clear and well settled, gradually 
tones down the disposition to be excessively pos- 
itive and dogmatic; and finally the mind comes 
to consider the possibility of error in its present 
knowledge, and the probability that new dis- 
coveries may be made, new truths developed and 
a better order of things inaugurated. 

It is worthy of note that the dogmatism of 
times past in the field of science has been grow- 
ing less and less, till now the truly learned, the 
wise men, who write upon current topics in scien- 
tific publications, speak in less positive terms of 
what they have discovered or devised. The air 
of absolute certainty has given place to one of 
deference for what yet may come. 

Where, a few years ago, a writer would have 
said ‘‘I know such to be a fact,”’ or, ‘‘ This is the 
only solution of the question,”’ or, ‘‘ There can be 
no other successful method,’’ he now says, ‘‘ It 
seems like a genuine fact,” or, ‘‘Such to me is 


the most probable solution of the question,’’ or, 


‘If there be a more successful method it has yet 
to appear.” 
So much of general remark. 


IN MEDICINE. 


Most unfortunately in the domain of medicine 
the older ways of holding to first impressions, 
and of asserting positive opinions, have not passed 
away. The rise and progress of new discoveries 
and the improvement of methods have been cor- 
respondingly slow. 

Down to a very recent period it seems to have 
been the rule among medical men, especially in 
colleges and societies, to frown upon a fresh dis- 
covery, a new method, as though it were an insin- 
uation of ignorance on the part of the ‘‘ time-hon- 
ored ”’ faculties, and an unbearable slur upon the 
gray wig and gold headed cane of ‘‘honorable med- 
icine.”’” To depart from means and methods re- 
garded as “ regular,” required more courage than 
possessed by the average physician, inasmuch as 
it would be followed by an avalanche of abuse 
upon the head of the one departing. The organ- 
izations in the profession rendered such a pro- 
ceedure on the part of an individual extremely 
hazardous in a professional sense. 

In some cases, however, where the new idea 
and the method based upon it had genuine vitality, 
and where its author had the courage to stand 
alone against persecution, a new measure or plan 
of treatment was shown to the world. Those fol- 
lowing after the new light, cut off from the 
fellowship of societies and colleges and subjected 
to abuse, found it necessary to band together for 
their common defense and the furtherance of that 
which they esteemed as a great advance in the 
healing art. It could not seem strange if they 
earnestly criticised the methods of their conserva- 
tive, orthodox brethren, and tried to show wherein 
they were wrong; nor could it seem unnatural if 
they sharply retorted when branded as ignora- 
muses and quacks simply for adding to their own 
knowledge and means of cure. 

Denied a social status and consultative aid 
among their old associates, nothing remained but 
for them to organize societies and colleges of their 
own. With orthodox journals closed against their 
reports and discussions, with no channels open 
through which to reach the medical mind, they 
were obliged to establish medical journals of their 
own. Andsoanew school of medicine was devel- 
oped, with new societies and journals and col- 
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leges, and to each of them a distinctive name was 


necessary. 
So much as to the origin of medical sects. 


HOMCEOPATHY. 

Medical history, fairly written, shows the 
beginning and progress of the homeeopathic 
school to have been after the manner represented 
above. 

Hahnemann was a “‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews,”’ 
lacking in nothing characteristic of the most 
learned medical men of the ‘‘ straightest sect ’’ of 
his time. He exposed the errors of his own school 
and clearly set forth the correctness of a thera- 
peutic principle and the advantages of a method 
of using drugs upon it, which had been shadowed 
forth from time to time, but never recognized 
fully and properly before. Hufeland’s journal 
was open to him at first, but finally it and all 
others were closed to his communications. His 
only access to the reading public was through 
secular papers; and even they were finally 
muzzled by his medical persecutors. Able and 
brave adherents came to him. Societies and jour- 
nals and books for the new appeared apace. 

The heresy spread beyond the limits of Ger- 
many into one country after another. Boards of 
censors and army surgeons satisfied, conserva- 
tive, dogmatic, intolerent and often unscrupulous, 
in the older countries, were able, in a measure, to 
hold the New School back; but in America, with 
its freedom-for-all methods, with only here and 
there a form of state medical censorship that was 
soon blown away by the popular will, home- 
opathy had a fair field and grew and waxed strong 
accordingly. It started its societies and journals 
and colleges, and they have done valiant service 
in defending and propagating the new medical 
doctrines. 

Against all manner of opposition it has gained 
a popular favor, that has forced great changes 
in the measures and dosage and text-books and 
pharmacies and saddle-bags of the Old School. 
But there is no need to dwell upon the contest 
and the triumphs as experienced in this country. 

Thus the New School is a sect and, necessarily, 
has a distinctive name. 

But its name, like many others in use, does not 
fully express all that is embraced and taught and 
practiced in the New School. It is sufficient to 
indicate its leading and paramount principle in 
medicinal therapeutics; but it in no wise limits 
those who bear it to the one principle, to the one 
rule in the art of healing nor to any one set of 
curative measures. 


THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY. 


There is really no more sense and no more ne- 
cessity in a division of the medical profession into 
parties and sects than there would be in such a 
division of chemists, mineralogists, astronomers, 


or of lawyers and school-teachers, or of ‘‘ butchers 
and bakers and candlestick makers.” 

Medicine is an art, like any other that is under- 
going constant change, according as new discov- 
eries are made and new measures developed. 

It is a science only so far as it has reliable facts 
logically generalized for the discovery of under- 
lying principles. As new facts are developed and 
confirmed there must be new principles and con- 
sequent changes in what is termed the science of 
medicine. The heat and acrimony shown by the 
advocates of different therapeutic modes is unbe- 
coming a learned and especially a liberal profes- 
sion; and not only unbecoming but obstructive 
and damaging to necessary advances. 

In view of the absurdity and the evil results of 
sectarianism in medicine, I am pleased that the 
pages of THE TIMES have been opened to a free 
and kindly discussion of the situation on the part 
of representative men in the different schools. 

Quite cheerfully, yet with proper modesty, I 
would suggest a remedy for the existing divisions 
and wrangles. 

The signs of the times are favorable for a cura- 
tive effort. Ideas and measures, not only new 
but quite absurd, are now brought forth in medi- 
cal journals and societies and allowed a fair ex- 
pression and some candid consideration. This is 
the case not only on the side of the New Schools, 
the homeeopathic and eclectic, but likewise on the 
side of the old or allopathic. 

One proposes to prevent rabies by the inoccula- 
tion of subjects with a peculiar preparation from 
the spinal cord of an infected rabbit; another to 
prevent yellow fever by the hypodermic injection 
of the matters of the “ black vomit ;” while an- 
other essays to renew and prolong life in the aged 
by the injection of seminal fluid from the pig, the 
sheep or the dog; and these measures are not 
only mentioned in all the journals, but quite se- 
riously and, in not a few cases, commented upon 
favorably. 

Surely, when Brown-Séquard’s head is spared 
and his right to orthodox fellowship not ques- 
tioned, there is hope for all others who would 
come forward with something new and startling. 

This spirit, operating a little farther, must pre- 
vent sectarian differences. 

My remedy is almost in sight—it is for every 
medical society, college and journal to take action 
somewhat as follows: 

Each society to resolve: That its doors shall 
be open to any medical man of good moral stand- 
ing, educated according to the customs of the 
country for the practice of the healing art, re- 
gardless of any personal or peculiar therapeutic 
views he may entertain or apply in practice. 

Each college to resolve: That its instructions 
and its diploma shall be impartially granted to 
all students who comply with the demands of its 
curriculum, and show upon examination an ac- 
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quaintance with all the branches taught, regard- 


less of any peculiar preferences they may have in 
the selection and use of remedies. 

Each journal to declare: That its columns 
shall be open and equally free to all competent 
medical writers, upon any subjects relating to the 
improvement of the art of healing, regardless of 
their agreement or disagreement with prevailing 
professional opinions. 

All that is needed to wipe away nominal dis- 
tinctions and bury medical sectarianism forever, 
is the adoption of resolutions and declarations lke 
those I have suggested. 

When medical thought and expression shall 
have a free course, so that each principle and 
every plan may stand upon its merits before the 
entire profession, such things as medical creeds 
and sects will be no more. 

The work of the doctor will go on like that of 
the lawyer, the teacher, the chemist, the miner, 
the manufacturer and the merchant. 

The truest will win and the fittest survive. 

It may be asked, what of the status and future 
of the societies, colleges and journals, now exist- 
ing under various names—must some of them 
cease to exist or change their names to suit the 
new order of things? 

Not, necessarily, at all—each may go on in its 
own field, with its own friends and patrons, but 
with all due respect for the rights of others and 
for the common good. 

Gradually those not filling a necessary place, 
or supplying a ‘‘felt want’ will disappear. 
Surely all such as are able to live and thrive only 
on sectarian differences and unseemly feuds in the 
profession ought to pass away—the sooner the 
better. 

In closing I would make this remark, that the 
rank and file of medical men in this country, espe- 
cially the vast majority of the better educated 
physicians, are now ready for the wiping out of 
dividing lines. 

The trouble is more with those pedantic fellows, 
whose assumption of knowledge and display of 
pride are out of all proportion to their actual ac- 
quirements and importance, and those yet smaller 
fellows, who have apparently little chance to live 
and fatten except upon the rank supplies of soiled 
waters. 

Respiration by the Nose and by the Mouth.—The 
Journal De Med. et de Chi. Pratig., 1888, No. 12, presents 
the following conclusions from a work published by Dr. 
Smelster: Inspiration is made by the nose or by the 
mouth. Simultaneous inspiration by the nose and by the 
mouth is physiologically and anatomically impossible. 
Expiration is made by the nose alone or by the mouth 
alone. Simultaneous expiration by the nose and by the 
mouth is physiologically and anatomically impossible. 
Therefore, respiration is never performed by two orifices at 
the same time. 

A practical conclusion to be drawn from these facts is 
that an operation may be performed on one of these parts 
while inspiration is carried on by the other. 


SANITARY SOIENCE AS A MEANS OF SAVING LIFE." 


By M. L. HoiBroox, M. D., OF 
HYGIENE. 


DO NOT know why I consented to give this 

opening address, when the honor clearly be- 
longed to some of the able and conscientious 
women physicians who have given and are giving 
their most valuable services to this institution, an 
institution which belongs to them, and in which 
men should play a subordinate part. But in a 
thoughtless moment I did consent, and so shall 
do what I can in a brief half hour to show you 
the advantages of sanitary science in promoting 
human longevity. It can not but be natural that 
human beings, if well organized, should desire to 
live long and well. We have had within the past 
few months notable evidence of how the old and 
infirm will catch at straws, to find some means 
for renewing their youthfulness. Whatever value 
may come in a small way from searching after 
an ‘elixir of life,’’ certainly the great gain in 
lengthening and perfecting human existence, can 
only come from rational medicine and the thor- 
ough administration of sound principles of hy- 
giene. Sanitary science is of modern growth. 
Its object is to secure for human beings right 
relations to air, light, water, food, clothing, 
dweliings and work, so they may secure the best 
development and most perfect existence. A his- 
tory of its evolution, from the day that Moses 
gave to the Jews such a sanitary code as was 
adapted to that age, or Buddha such hygiene 
laws as were absolutely necessary for the Hin- 
doos, till the last word of the sanitary engineer 
of to-day, though a long step, would be interest- 
ing and instructive, but this is not my intention. 

Among the Romans, during the Republican 
period, history informs us that there was next to 
po medical knowledge and only the faintest trace 
of sanitary science, though, with such a warlike 
people, there must have been abundant room for 
both. Pliny would make us believe that for 600 
years the Romans found scarcely any use for 
physicians, and when Greek doctors undertook to 
establish themselves there, old Cato, jealous of 
their power and influence, opposed them with all 
his might. 

In the 4th century, Flavius Regius wrote, 
‘**that daily exercises are more useful to the health 
of the soldier than the care of the doctor,’’ and 
Onesandre declared, “‘ that the word of the gen- 
eral is more efficacious than the art of the surgeon, 
who follows the army only to dress wounds, while 
the general reanimates their fallen spirits and en- 
courages the despondent.”’ 

These brief hints show that some form of hy- 
giene was recognized, and, meagre as it was, it 
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ranked higher than the medical lore of that age. 
Things continued in this way for many centuries. 
The body was ignored, and its care, culture and 
perfection was left to chance and circumstances. 
The death rate was large. Even in the time of 
Shakespeare, there had been little improvement, 
and Shakespeare himself, it is certain, lived, sur- 
rounded by most unsanitary conditions, and died 
at an early age; and long after this great genius 
was laid away in his tomb at Avon, the death 
rate in the then comparatively small city of Lon- 
don was over eighty per thousand annually, a rate 
more than three times as large as it was for the 
three spring months of this very year, though 
the city is now many, very many, times greater. 

But times have changed and to-day, the physi- 
cian or the surgeon who does not bring to his aid, 
to some extent, the resources of the sanitarian, 
would stand little chance of holding his own with 
one well equipped in this branch of knowledge. 
Indeed, in very many cases, if he could have but 
one, he would prefer sanitary knowledge to that 
of medicine. 

Let us glance for a few moments at what the 
sanitarian has accomplished during the present 
century. 

Sir James Paget, whose words can hardly be 
gainsaid, stated in his masterly and classical ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Health and Work ”’ in 1884, that during 
the reign of Queen Victoria, human life in Great 
Britain had been lengthened over nine years or 
about twenty-five per cent. This alone would be 
an achievement of which any nation might well 
be proud. 

In 1872,a Public Health Act was passed by 
Parliament. For the ten years previous the death 
rate was 22.6 per 1,000 annually. Immediately 
and for the following five years, it fell to 21.8 or 
nearly one less in each 1,000 persons. 

In 1875, a still more stringent sanitary code was 

enacted, and from 1875 to 1887, or in twelve years, 
the death rate fell to nineteen. For the whole 
country this means a saving of about 400,000 lives 
in ten years, or 40,000 yearly, enough to make 
quite a respectable city. 
. When we estimate that for each life saved, 
about five cases of sickness have been prevented, 
or 200,000 cases each year, we get some adequate 
conception of the enormous work sanitarians have 
accomplished. 

One of the most notable and historic records of 
sanitation was that which took place in the 
Crimean war, between Russia and England in 
1855 and within the memory of many here. The 
condition of the sick and the wounded in the En- 
glish army was so distressing that it appealed to 
the sympathies of the nation in a most marked 
degree. Of good surgeons and physicians there 
were abundance, but of sanitarians none. The 
mortality in the hospitals was forty-two per cent. 
Parliament was moved to appoint three sanitary 


engineers, and they at once proceeded to the Bos- 
phorus to do what the physicians were not able 
to do. Mr. Rawlinson was at the head of this 
commission. With great executive ability and 
power to organize he took, as soon as he arrived, 
entire control of sanitation, put an end to crowd- 
ing the hospitals, and lighted and ventilated them, 
drained the grounds, where there was need for it, 
cleansed every filthy place, and presto! what a 
revolution. Kinglake, the historian of the event, 
sums it up in a few words by saying : 

‘*Then came on a change which, if only it had 
been preceded by mummery instead of ventilation 
and drainage and pure water supply, would have 
easily passed for a miracle. Down went the 
rate of mortality. Having already gone down 
from the terrible February rate of forty-two per 
cent. to thirty-one, it descended in the next fort- 
night to fourteen, in the next twenty days to ten, 
in the next to five, in the next to four, and finally, 
in the next twenty days—ending on the 30th of 
June—to scarcely more than two.”’ 

* * * * * 

The benefits of sanitation in preventing typhoid 
fever illustrate in a remarkable manner its value 
in saving human life and at the same time pro- 
moting longevity. 

In 1865, before the sanitarian had tried his 
hand to limit this filth disease, there were in 
Great Britain and Wales over 23,000 deaths from 
it annually. In 1887, there were only 5,783, a 
diminution of sixty-seven per cent. though the 
population had increased 18.6 per cent. If for 
every death prevented, five cases of the disease 
were also prevented, there must have been a large 
diminution of medical fees in some quarters. 

Although less emphatic results are shown in 
preventing scarlet fever and diphtheria, the 
scourge of childhood, yet even here, sanitation is 
beginning to show us its blessings, and in a few 
more decades these pests may be stamped out as 
has been the plague and other epidemics of past 
centuries. 

Perhaps as curious results of sanitation have 
been shown in Leicester, England, as anywhere. 
Here the anti-compulsory vaccination movement 
has grown to such great proportions, that the law 
is violated far more than obeyed. Some years 
ago, I had an extensive correspondence with the 
leaders of this movement, and urged upon them 
that if they were opposed to vaccination, they 
should substitute in its place as a preventative of 
small-pox,—sanitation and isolation. If the latter 
proved best, they would have some reason for 
their movement besides sentiment. The experi- 
ment has been tried faithfully as it could be, not 
only to prevent small-pox, but other contagious 
diseases, and there is to-day greater immunity 
from them there than in any similarly situated 
portion of England. The London Lancet has 
repeatedly prophesied a great outbreak of small- 
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jpox in Leicester, but as yet its prophecies have 
not been realized. 

_ This is not the time or the place to discuss the 
‘merits or demerits of Jenner’s discovery, but I 


think we may safely say that cleanliness, disin- 


fection, isolation and rational hygiene will some 


‘day play quite as important a part in its preven- 


‘tion as a method which, whatever may be its 
‘merits, is not altegether devoid of danger. 

A still more vivid picture of the benefits of sani- 
tation, is seen by comparing the mortality of those 
countries where it is practiced and those where it 
is not. Of all European nations sanitation is best 
carried out in England and worst in Russia. The 
average life expectancy in the former country is, 
among the city population fifty years, and among 
the country people fifty-four, while in Russia it is 
only twenty-eight. The death rate among chil- 
‘dren is something fearful; in many districts, of 
1,000 born, less than 400 live to the age of twenty- 
‘one. Whether it is always the survival of the 
fittest who can tell, but can any country be con- 
sidered as civilized when such a state of things 
-exists? Even barbarous nations could hardly 
show so bad a record. 

Of European countries, France stands next to 


‘England in its sanitary progress. Within fifty 


years, the average expectancy of life was increased 

‘from twenty-eight to forty-five and one-half years, 
_and if it were not for the enormous number of il- 
‘legitimate children born in that country, amount- 
ing to nearly one-tenth of the births, among which 
mortality is far greater than among those born 
in wedlock, where they are generally welcome 
and receive fairly good care, the average would 
be much higher. It is exceedingly gratifying to 
the thoughtful person to see the slow but steady 
progress in the hygiene of childhood for legitimate 
and even jllegitimate children in France, and the 
less and less risks they run of dying during in- 
fancy. If this were not the case, there woul! be 
a rapid decrease of population, on account of the 
small French birth rate, a rate which prevents this 
nation from dominating the politics of Europe. 

In Germany, hygienic progress is slightly be- 
hind England and France in some respects, but I 
believe they are laying a deeper foundation, 
through the masterly researches of Pettenkeffer 
and many others, in their hygienic laboratories, 
than in any other country. As yet this knowl- 
-edge has not percolated to become part of the in- 
tellectual property of the masses. 

There is also a general waking up on this sub- 
ject in Italy and in Sweden, and in far-off India 
the cry goes up for sanitary knowledge. The 
English, too; are carrying these people along with 
their alcohol, some sanitary lore, and in Calcutta 
they have already diminished very materially, 
‘the number of cases of cholera, the germs of 
which are ever present in air and water there as 
malarial germs are with us. 


In our own beloved land, we are too near every- 
thing and see so many unsanitary conditions, be- 
sides our statistics are quite imperfect to know 
just what progress is being made, but I assure 
you there is progress in spite of the enormous 
immigration of raw material, which has to be 
worked over, and which increases the death rate 
very considerably. 

The life expectancy in the United States has 
gradually climbed up to fifty-five, a little better 
than in England. The death rate here, too, is 
slightly less, being according to the last census, 
estimated at not far from eighteen per thousand 
annually, while in England it is nineteen. What 
it really ought to be is ten per thousand, so you 
see we sacrifice every day of the year not far from 
1,200 lives, which would not be sacrificed if sani- 
tary science was understood and practiced by all. 
This would be a number equal to the population 
of New York City every three or four years. 

We look with suspicion at the man who puts a 
money value upon a human life as the social 
scientist does, but is it not better to put such a 
value on a life than no value or next to none. Let 
me reduce the value of this daily premature death 
rate in the United States to dollars and cents so 
that we may see what it amounts to. Twelve 
hundred premature deaths daily of lives worth 
each $1,000, equals $1,200,000. But some may 
say this estimate is too high; life is cheap, and a 
life is dear at $1,000. The Bible says, ‘‘ All that 
a man hath, will he not give for his life,’’ but let 
us reduce it one-half, and call it the old fashioned 
price of a girl baby at birth, or $500, and we still 
have a daily waste of $600,000, which the political 
economists will tell us ought to be saved, and the 
moral and social reformers will echo his words 
with added emphasis. 

But, notwithstanding, the present outlook is 
not as bright as we could wish, yet it is brighter 
than it was. We can not be too thankful for the 
progress already made. No doubt many of us 
here to-night are alive and well because of the 
spread of sanitary knowledge. And the future 
is full of hope. The matchless labors of Pasteur 
have discovered to us our foes, the cause of all 
contagious and infectious diseases. They are in- 
visible, innumerable, miserable and contemptible, 
and there seems to be little honor in destroying 
them ; still in time we shall succeed as we have 
in driving the wolf and the rattlesnake to a safe 
distance from our homes. 

I might go on enumerating signs of progress, 
such as the work being done by State Boards of 
Health, like that of Michigan for instance, which, 
when an epidemic of any kind breaks out, even in 
a small town, sends full instructions as to stamp- 
ing it out and which has stamped out many 
threatened epidemics during the last few years, 
or of New Orleans and other southern cities where 
in thirty years the deaths from typhoid fever have 
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been reduced nearly seventy per cent., or I might 
speak of the increasing general intelligence among 
the masses and their greater interest in sanitary 
literature, of the increased number of valuable 


_ books published on this subject, and their greater 


sale, of the very great improvement in new build- 
ings in our older cities, in their sanitary arrange- 
ments; their better ventilation, the greater 
amount of light furnished them, their improved 
cleanliness, or I might speak of the slightly im- 
proved sanitary condition of our schools, the 
teaching of hygiene in them, imperfectly as it is 
done, the increased interest in physical culture 
and the establishment of schools for preparing 
teachers of gymnastics in our colleges and semi- 
naries, in some of which the education of the body 
is placed on the same footing as the education of 
the intellect. But I must not detain you too long. 
I will only refer most briefly to woman’s interest 
in this great subject. Women are or should be 
our true sanitarians. The first board of health in 
this country was, I believe, suggested by a woman 
and practically organized by her, though men 
physicians have the credit of it. Women have 
mainly control of our homes and there can be no 
true home which is not to a considerable extent a 
sanitary one. Women have largely the early 
care of children, the dressing and feeding of them, 
and to prolong their lives this should be done in 
the most wholesome manner. Even in the or- 
dinary walks of life every woman, every servant 
even can use most effectively in her home all the 
sanitary knowledge she can master, and when we 
come to the woman physician she is more or less 
helpless without it. 

Besides, would woman add to and maintain to 
old age, her beauty and courage, and keep her 
nervous system free from irritability, she can 
have no greater aid than that which comes from 
true sanitary education. 

Would she become the mother of healthful, 
noble children, full of life and energy and capable 
of easily making their way in a world where 
strength of body and mind are valuable aids, sani- 
tary knowledge will be an invaluable contribution 
to this end. 

Or would she succeed in that great battle she 
has recently undertaken, a battle in which man 
has failed, but one in which she has engaged with 
an earnestness and a zeal that counts all opposi- 
tion as nothing, the effort to preserve her home, 
her children and oftentimes her husband, from 
that gigantic evil, intemperance, she will still find 
sanitary knowledge of inestimable value. 

What is it that causes so much intemperance, 
that hideous nightmare that darkens the lives of 
so many of the children of the earth, that blights 
so many homes with a curse more terrible than 
an Egyptian plague. It is not possible here to go 
into this subject in all its fullness; but a principal 
cause, intimately connected with our daily food, 


may be mentioned briefly. The craving for stimu- 
lants, aside from the force of habit, hereditary 
and acquired, is,in a majority of cases, evidence 
of impaired vitality and deficient nerve force, the 
result of defective nutrition, either from insuffi- 
cient or badly prepared food, or from a breaking 
down of the digestive functions by indulgence in 
excessive and over-stimulating articles of diet. In 
either case the results are mal-nutrition and de- 
ficient nervous energy. If I am right in this 
statement, then the greatest foe to intemperance 
is the sanitarian, and especially the sanitary cook, 
who knows how to feed people perfectly, so as to 
nourish them completely. 

When a man is thoroughly well he is always 
happy. It matters little whether he be rich or 
poor, learned or unlearned, his spirits overflow, 
and he has buoyancy and joyousness to spare. 
He has such a fullness of life that existence be- 
comes a delight, and he thanks Heaven for it. 
What does such a person want of stimulants? 
They actually depress him. On the other hand, 
those deficient. of vitality, or those whose nervous 
systems are so starved that they do not give out 
sweet music with every breath; those who, as 
Emerson says, ‘‘are poor spirited, those whose 
hands and feet are cold,’’ or who are depressed 
and downcast and feel that they are forsaken ; 
those who have overworked or eaten too much, or 
gone without food and sleep, are the ones who are 
most likely to have cravings for drink. Who has 
not known even temperance people when in this 
condition, to take a little wine or beer to lift them- 
selves up, for a moment, to the level of the healthy 
man ? 

Men and women take to stimulants not only to 
overcome exhaustion, but to drive away sorrow 
and care, even to drive away dullness and stu- 
pidity ; but would men and women be dull, ex- 
hausted and stupid if they were full of physical 
and mental vigor and overflowing with strength ? 

So I repeat what I said before : That the greatest 
foe to intemperance is the sanitarian, the health 
reformer, and especially the sanitary cook, who 
leads people into healthful habits of eating and 
drinking, of working and sleeping, of recreation 
and study. 

Every nutritious and healthful meal, neatly 
spread and partaken with thankfulness, is a sani- 
tary lesson. Every well-built house, with con- 
veniences for doing work easily and without waste 
of force, with well-arranged kitchen, bath-rooms, 
sunny windows and good ventila'ion, is a sanitary 
sermon. Every vegetable garden, rich with nu- 
tritious food, and every fruit farm abounding in 
luscious apples, grapes, peaches and pears is a 
lesson in sanitary science. Every school where 
there is no overcrowding, where the brain is prop- 
erly taken care of, so that it shall not be deranged 
butstrengthened is an example in sanitary science. 
On the other hand, every unsanitary condition 
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that tends to lower human vitality; overwork, 
over study, too little sleep, too little work, and 
especially filth of every description, all prolong 
the time when unnecessary disease and premature 
deaths will produce their evil effects, shorten life 
and add to the world’s misery. 


‘THE BIOLOGY OF THOUGHT, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENOE TO THE ALIENATION OF THE MIND. 


By C. A. F. Linpormg, Pu. D., M. D., 
Fort REED, FLORIDA. 


III. HOMOLOGOUS MORPHOLOGICAL EVIDENCE. 


HERE was a time when dissecting anatomy 

tried to trace the soul in the brain, and the 

pituitary body was the last conspicuous part 
where the adepts sought for it. 

We are reminded of this aberration by the 
homely way, in which some physiologists dismiss 
from their mind the question, uf the brain being 
“the” organ of the mind, as an open one. They 
do not give any reason, but simply state Pit i 
body knows,’’ *‘ nobody doubts.”’ 

We make bold, however, to refute the negative 
conclusion, because of the brain being an organ 
of the mind, that there be no other one, by asking 
permission to submit to inspection, e. g., the posi- 
tive fictitious analogon: all gevse have two legs, 
an F.R.S. has two legs, e. g., all F. R.S. are 
geese. This latter conclusion, I admit, would be 
an atrocious one. But the atrociousness lies only 
in the tertium comparationis. As far as the 
faultiness of logics is concerned, there is abso- 
lutely no difference; the abuse of the cortical 
substance in the case of the one conclusion is as 
great as that in the other one. 

Psychologically or dialectically, it is clear 
enough that the mind, being organically seated 
only in the brain, could not work beyond it in the 
body. There would lack the organical instru- 
mentality. For that matter it might as well, 
Pagan fashion, be exterritorialized again to the 
empyreal spheres to which to-day even use to 
soar with Plato those whose philosophizing is 
destitute of common sense. Without an organism 
to do it with, the mind can work through un- 
measured millions of miles distance as easily as 
three inches, and here as little as there. 

Morphologically, moreover, those physiologists 
who want to confine the mind regionally to tie 
brain, can be easily supplied with a reductio ad 
absurdum, by being called upon to designate the 
anatomical and physiological line of demarcation 
of the brain. Anatomy teaches, ‘‘ The olfactory 
tract and bulb must be regarded in the light of a 
constituent part of the brain rather than as a true 
nerve.’’+ And it says also ‘‘ Animals with a very 


* Cf. D. Ferrier, Funct. of the Brain, p. 280, localiz., p. 5. 
+ Ranney, Appl. Anat. of the Nerv. Syst., p. 329. 


acute sense of smell have a modified arrangement 
of the turbinated bones, to afford a larger expanse 
of surface than exists in man,’’* thereby extend- 
ing the instrumentality of mental apprehension 
into the very skeleton of the intellectual individu- 
ality. And while the older anatomy comprised 
the crura cerebri and the pons varolii with the 
medulla oblongata under the latter designation 
for all of them, the most recent one states ‘‘ the 
fourth ventricle may be regarded as an expanded 
portion of the central canal of the cord, in order 
that sufficient room shall exist for the nuclei of 
the cranial nerves situated upon its floor.”’+ It 
states further ‘‘ that the central gray column of 
the cord appears to be continued into the medulla 
as a thin layer of gray substance which covers 
the floor of the fourth ventricle, and is prolonged 
as a lining to the aqueduct of Sylvius.”{ And 
again, ‘‘that the aqueduct of Sylvius, with its 
surrounding gray matter, represents the spinal 
canal and the central gray column continued on- 
ward to the third ventricle.”’§ And this bodily 
continuity of the faculty of the brain extends to 
the very periphery of the system, as is most tragic- 
ally, for instance, illustrated in the pains from 
sclerosis of the posterior columns of the spinal 
cord, in the toes, foot, shin, calves and thigh where 
they most usually occur. ‘‘ The terms ‘ fulgerat- 
ing’ and ‘ terebrating’ are often applied to these 
pains, from their sudden onset and their similarity 
to the effects of a passage of a strong electric cur- 
rent.”’|| Now then, does not this example give 
ample proof of the as well psychical as physiologi- 
cal unity of the body? We have three points, 
the peripheral seat of pain, the pathological lesion 
in the spine, and the cerebral condition of the 
consciousness of the pain, and either of them is 
necessary to make up the physio-psychical re- 
lation. 

Morphologically as well as dialectically, there- 
fore, we must come to the conclusion, that THERE 
IS NOT ONE ORGAN IN THE BODY WHICH IS NOT AN 
ORGAN OF THE MIND. 

It should be borne in mind, moreover, that the 
brain, so far from being exclusively the organ of 
the mind, is also an organ of bodily function. 
Ranney{ mentions as ‘‘curious’”’ the fact to 
which ‘‘Gratiolet has called attention, js 
that the thickness of the cerebral cortex is much 
less in races of small stature than in those of 
greater average height.’’ But is not there the 
analogy of an absolutely larger brain in the 
whale than in man? Certainly not, because the 
whale belongs to a class of animals of a particu- 
larly extraordinary mental endowment. The 
large size of the brain is simply required by the 
ponderous necessities of the pbysical in the 
nervous functions. This relation obtains vice 
versa. It 1s not as yet generally admitted the 


* Id. ibid., p. 844. + Ranney. |. c., p. 265. 1 Id. ibid. 
Id. ibid. tld. ibid., p. TL. c., p. 
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observation by Bourdon and Luys, of an atrophy 
of the cortical motor centers by disuse consequent 
to the amputation of a limb. But ‘ animals that 
are accustomed to run their noses close to the 
ground, and to obtain their food by following the 
scents they perceive, are characterized by a highly 
developed olfactory lobe.”* This is an undisputed 
anatomical fact. In man, and even in the monkey 
and other climbers, anatomical dissection shows 
considerable deterioration by disuse, and conse- 
quently the exercise of the limbs, as a bodily 
agency, must be admitted also as an agency of 
the mind. 

The particular functions of the divers subser- 
viencies of the mind are as a matter of course dif- 
ferent, and if those physiologists who thus far never 
bethought themselves of any other organ of the 
mind than the brain, will submit the latter to a 
close scrutiny in psychological analysis, they will 
find that its important, but unique function is, to 
OBJECTIZE the world, and, indeed, man himself. 
This is the only part which in mental regard the 
encephalon plays, important though it be. It was 
a mistake of the earlier observers, to consider our 
sensory apparatus as such efficient in the object- 
izing of existence. The senses, in order to become 
agents of the understanding, need the supplement- 
ary agency of the brain. Dialectically, this was 
put forward two centuries and more ago by the 
great English philosopher, John Locke, and our 
own age corroborates, morphologically, the anti- 
cipating inference by the subjective method in the 
sagacious metaphysicist. 

Sight depends, it is true, in the first instance or 
as the first step in the process, on a ray of light 
falling in the camera obscura of our eyeball, or 
the filaments of the optic nerve spread over its back- 
ground, the retina. But we know that vision is 
not accomplished there. The retina may have an 
image, but this be never seen. The physiological 
experiments have placed it beyond doubt that 
the so-called centers of vision are situated in the 
occipital lobes,+ and that consequently our visual 
function is conditioned by the latter. 

The sense of hearing is provided with an ex- 
ceedingly intricate apparatus. The whole physi- 
cal science almost is illustrated by the concha and 
outward meatus conveying the sound waves to 
the membrana tympani of the middle ear and by 
its ossiculi to the wonderfully complicated inner 
ear, which characteristically by the earlier ana- 
tomists was given the name of a labyrinth. They 
could not find their way through it. But the im- 
proved instruments and methods of our own age 
have followed up the auditory nerve into the 
cortical substance, and located the centers of 
hearing as high up as the superior temporo 
sphenoidal convolution. 

Likewise the sensation of touch has its center 


in certain parietal convolutions, that of smell, 
for which outwardly the olfactory epithelium in 
the upper nasal chambers and the olfactory nerve 
are instrumental, as it is believed, in the region 
of the tip of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe, and 
that of taste, the outward organs of which are in 
the tongue and the palate and the mucous mem- 
brane with the glosso-pharyngeal and lingual 
nerves in it, in the lower extremity of the very 
same lobe, the sense of smell being in many 
respects identical with the sense of taste. 

And it is clear that an objectizing of the world 
could in us not take place, if each of the senses 
had to proceed by isolated work. There would be 
fragments of sensation, but nowhere any apper- 
ception all of a piece. There would be sparse 
contributions to an apprehension, but no collecting 
of the same into a unitary conception. And this. 
then, specifically, is the work which the brain sup- 
plements by its function, at least as far as that 
part of it is concerned which is under survey, viz., 
the animal or sensory part of it. 

An important deduction which we have to make 
from these premises is, that the function of the 
brain is of an altogther RECEPTIVE kind. The 
part which the encephalon plays in the whole pro- 
cess of intellectuality is a passive one, and the 
element of actuation, without which an action could 
not be, has to be supplied from other quarters. 

This element of actuation is THE BLOOD. ‘“‘ Re- 
sidual images would not furnish adequate motives 
for our movements and deeds, if the phenomena 
of feeling were not inherent in them.’’* “It 
would be difficult to conceive of the existence of 
an animal not actuated by feeiing, and, indeed, to. 
conceive of one that is not influenced by the two 
sorts of feeling, of which the one provides motives 
for moveménts of repulsion, and the other for 
movements of aggression.”’ + 

Physiology, thus far, it is true, never considered 
the cerebral blood supply except under bodily as- 
pect. Butthe very anatomy of the arteries of the 
brain shows that the peculiar bodily conditions. 
which obtain, find their explanation only in the 
specific requirements of the psychical functions. 
The extraordinary provisions for nutrition of the 
parts which nature has made on the surface of 
the brain, and which tosuch an extent are found no- 
where again in the body, demonstrate sufficiently, 
that it is not aimed at a nutrition as required by 
the brain as a body or for bodily function, but 
that the object is to supply food for the 
psychical function, an altogether extraordinary 
purpose. And physiological observation has 
shown, that with special activity of the brain will 
be ever found together regional hyperemia, the 
production of which, without any danger from 
blood congestion, nature made possible by the 
great vascularity of the pia mater, the exceptional 


1d. ibid. 


* Meynert, Pychiatry, p. 141. + Ranney, |. ¢., p. 101. 


* Meynert, l.{c., p. 183. + Id. ibid., p. 195, 196. 
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great number of arterioles in the convolutions and 
the peculiar arrangement of a direct communica- 
tion between the veins and the concomitant ar- 
teries.* 

A corollary which by unavoidable inference 
forces itself here upon us, is, that the root of the 
individuality of man is not in the brain. The 
‘brain function supplies the ego with objects that 
act as motives of its deeds. But THE EGO ITSELF 
Is IN THE BLOOD, or, we should have said, grasping 
deeper, in the conditions of its production, the 
‘drift of the viscera and the lymphatic system, or, 
more specifically, their representative, the sym- 
pathetic nerve. 

Anatomy and physiology have, as yet, not fol- 
lowed up with their researches this lower tract of 
mentality, leaving free to the bold, not to say 
reckless conceit of deductive metaphysicists the 
field of speculative and hypothetical doctrine. 
‘This lower region is difficult of access, and the 
habit of confining the mind inside the skull was a 
bar against an extension of psychical investiga- 
‘tion to the thorax and abdomen. But incidentally, 
in the more scientific among the writers on anat- 
omy and physiology, occur remarks which denote 
a full agreement with the principles here exhibited. 
‘Thus, Meynert, with reference to the theory of 
hereditary predisposition to mental disease, insists 
on a “‘due consideration of all abnormal propor- 
tions of the body.’’+ Burckhardt made the ob- 
servation that there is a far greater vivacity in 
the vaggr wave, involving an emotional move- 
ment, than in one created by mere thought, and 
Meynert, who mentions it,{ explains it very judi- 
ciously by the circumstance that ‘‘an emotion 
involves our whole individuality.’’ 

And it would be difficult, indeed, to put forth 
an anatomical or physiological argument against 
the inference which dialectically forces itself upon 
us, that as certainly as the nutritive part which 
plays the blood, precedes the assimilating part 
which plays the brain, the function of the latter 
is surpassed by that of the former. It is a fact 
of sufficient notoriety that the blood not only 
mentally hampers the function of the brain, but 
tampers with it too, and this is explained by the 


- above mentioned relation of a priority of the 


active and generative element in the blood over 
the passive and receptive one in the brain; nor is 
this condition of things anyway at variance with 
the chronology of mental processes, upon which 
physiology is inclined to lay unusual stress, viz., 
the causation of a nutritive supply of the brain 
by the nervous stimulus involved in a functional 
cerebral act, because physiological science herself 
admits that the first specific impression in the 
sensory apparatus is very rudimentary, and so 
far from being an accomplished sensation, has to 
be supplemented, not only by other sensory impres- 


* Cf. Meynert, |. c., p. 213 sqq. +L. c., pref. viii. tL. c., p. 254. 


sions, but by the achievement of the understand- 
ing which does not take place except in the 
cortical substance of the brain. As far, however, 
as a nervous stimulus for the calling up of an 
emotion,or its physiological substratum,a vascular 
movement, is concerned, it does not need much 
understanding, or achieving accomplishment by 
collection and comparison in the cortical sub- 
stance of fragmentary sensory impressions. We 
are, on the contrary, entitled to maintain that 
usually, the less understanding in proportion to 
the blood, the more emotion, and consequently, in 
spite of the physiological chronology of subse- 
quent -bodily occurrences, our demonstration 
holds good, that the drift in the blood is mentally 
prior to the understanding in the intellect : 
*‘In the night, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear !” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 

And there are, moreover, physiological corrobo- 
rations. By virtue of the above mentioned relation 
we are apt to fall into error “by confounding 
what we see with what we think we see.’”* In 
consequence of the fact that our sensory apper- 
ception is accomplished in an organ which is 
altogether under the dominating influence of the 
blood, subjectivity is so very much its prominent 
character, that ‘‘ visual judgments form a very 
large part of what we frequently speak of as our 
sight.”’ 

The act of hearing likewise depends finally upona 
judgment. A blind-folded person will have trou- 
ble to distinguish between noises, especially direc- 


tion, distance, which, the eyes open, it would 


seem easy to differentiate by the ear alone, and, 
some interest being at stake, it is notorious 
enough, that as often noises are not heard which 
there are,+ as that noises are heard which there 
are not at all. 

Similarly in the sense of touch “ our sensations 
may mislead us and cause us to form erroneous 
judgments,” and proverbially so with the sense of 
taste and smell. Here the subjectivity of our ap- 
perception is so conspicuous and notorious that we 
can pass it in silence. 

Dialectically all this is clear enough, and mor- 
phologically also there would be little dispute 
about it, if the fact, that all sensory impressions 
come originally from outside, had not caused us 
to take the habit, to project our entire sensation 
outside too. ‘‘In seeking for the cause of our 
visual sensations we invariably refer to the ex- 
ternal world.’’*}) And ‘we do not think of the 
sound as originating in the ear itself.”§ Likewise 
‘*The smell appears to be not in our nose, but 
somewhere outside of us.’’| And any unphiloso- 
phical person would dispute most violently the 
doctrine, that the taste is not in the things eaten, 
but in the eating individual; it is only in the 


+ M. Foster, |. c., p. 596. 
tld..ibid, p. 585. 


* M. Foster, Physiology, p. 510. 
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sense of touch, when it is generalized into a feel- 
ing of pain or well-being, that the subjectivity of 
apperception is realized and admitted which pre- 
vails in every single case. 

And here we must emphasize a condition which 
usually, by psychologists even, is overlooked. In 
projecting the apperception which has been called 
forth in the brain, as an object of the outer world, 
we do it IN AND WITH THE COOKERY AND THE 
COLORING WHICH IT RECEIVED AT THE HAND OF 
THE BLOOD-SUPPLY IN WHICH IT TOOK PLACE, 
and thereby this self-same cookery and coloring, 
to the mind of the apperceiving individual, BE- 
COMES AN OUTWARD REALITY. : 

This will be unexceptionally the case in animals, 
and as a matter of course in human beings, in 
proportion as their intellectual endowment, either 
from some reason temporarily, or from parsimo- 
niousness of nature congenitally, is animal-like. 
Suppose a half-starved dog, in greedy pursuit of 
food, alight with his nose upon an old crust of 
bread. He will go for it immediately, eat it to 
the last, and look for more “‘ dainties’’ like that. 
Suppose the same dog, well fed, being offered a 
similar crust of bread. He will exhibit utter in- 
difference, hardly deign to smell it, and by this 
disregard show that he sets it down as food not 
fit to be eaten by the meanest cur. And although 
all the difference was in the dog, if the same could 
argue, he would maintain that the first crust was 
altogether different from the second one. And in 
man, even, examples abound ofa deplorable similar 
indiscretion. All those ever renewed tragicomi- 
cries where old and young dispute about love af- 
fairs and the principles of matrimony in judging 
of the bodily attractions in man and wife, are 
founded on this indiscretion. And in points of 
minor importance even, it is only the exceptional, 
the highly educated intellect that will mind it. 
Thus aged men, with hardly any exception, will 
maintain, that, when they were young, there was 
a heap more skating and sleigh riding. ‘The 
winters are getting warmer all the time,”’ they 
will say, and it does not occur to them, that, when 
being young, two weeks of frost afforded to them 
such an infinity of enjoyment, that, in a measure, 
one might say, that, really, that time was longer 
than the time they live in old age, without doing 
so much as look ata pair of skates, let alone ex- 
pose their noses to a breeze in the sleigh. But if 
they had enough of what will form the topic of 
our next article, reason, they would comprehend, 
that the longer winters which they had in their 
youth, were inside, not outside of them. Irre- 
spective of what occurred outside, it was inside 
where they did the living. 


Headache—Induced Epistaxis,—In congestive headache 
nothing gives relief so quickly as induced epistaxis. To pro- 
duce free nose-bleed proceed as follows: Cut a little piece of 
mustard-paper, dip it in water, roll it up mustard side out- 
ward, and introduce it a few moments into the nostril. 


A SUMMER VAOATION. 


By EGBEerT GUERNSEY, M. D. 


HE warm sun and sultry air of August 
found me slowly rallying from a sickness of 
three months, two-thirds of the time within my 
room, looking upon no faces save those of my 
family and the attending physicians, a portion of 
the time so near the boundless ocean of eternity 
that my ears were filled with the sound of rush- 
ing waters and my eyes and senses dim and dull 
with those mists which ever hang around the 
ebbing tide of life. With returning strength of 
brain and limb came the earnest desire for the 
rest, which it seemed to me could only come with 
a change of scene, a change of surroundings, 
something to dispel the memory of the past with 
its horrors and its nightmare gloom. A plan to 
which I had looked forward for years with the 
hope of being some day able to consumate, sud- 
denly took form and shape, and the fifth of August 
found me with my wife and daughter on the 
limited train of the New York Central rushing 
westward with all the speed of steam, and almost 
with as much ease and comfort as if seated on my 
own piazza. Life seemed coming back to me as 
our palace home carried us swiftly through the 
glorious Mohawk Valley, with its ever-varying 
scenes of beauty and agricultural wealth, and 
when in the evening, after one short day’s ride, I 
stepped from the car into the pur ) air, 
vibrating with the roar of the waters of the great 
lakes as they plunged over the precipice of Niag- 
ara, physical weakness seemed forgotten in the 
glorious life of the present. The two days at 
Chicago, the beautiful city of the West, drinking 
in the beauty of its parks, its elegant homes, the 
rushing tide of life through its thronged business 
streets, the night ride to St. Paul, in which our 
train was entered by a robber, and a number of 
passengers relieved of their money at the cry of 
**hold up your hands” and a pressure of a pistol 
at the temples, the two days at St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, all were so full of life, of ever-changing 
incident and interest, that when we entered the 
train of the great Northern Pacific for our long 
trip across the continent, we seemed to have taken 
our seat on the magic carpet of the ‘* Arabian 
Nights,” to be borne on the wings of magic 
through the wonderland before us. And as the 
train rushed on over the nch prairies, stretching 
away as far as the eye could reach on every side, 
through the farms of thousands of acres, the reap- 
ers cutting down the golden grain and binding it in 
bundles, the banks of plows driven by steam turn- 
ing up the rich dark soil, the great herds of cattle, 
we were tired with gazing and yet unable to 
withdraw our eyes, for we felt we were indeed 
passing through the granary of the world. We 
had forgotten hunger in the feast to the eye 
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everywhere around us when we were aroused by 
the call of the steward to dinner. Dinner served, 
while we were riding at the rate of twenty-five 
miles an hour, inan elegant dining-car, running so 
smoothly that there was but little motion, with 
food as well cooked and the service of the tables as 
complete as at the best restaurant at the east, is 
one of the luxuries of travelling which now 
attends the traveller from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. As our train speeds on the rich farms 
give place to barren plains and hills, upon which 
can be seen only the sage and the bunch grass, 
and occasionally a herd of cattle on some of the 
greatranches. But this apparent arid waste only 
lasts for a little while, when we enter what seems 
to be a vast city, silent as the grave, its fortresses, 
its temples, its cathedrals, its turretted walls 
and monuments of every form and size, grand, 
massive, beautiful in structure as if they were 
the conceptions of the ablest architects and 
reared by the most skilled labor. We are passing 
through the so-called ‘‘ Bad Lands,’’ so named 
by the Jesuit missionaries because it was difficult 
to find their way through what seemed to be a 
labarynth of streets and over crumbling ruins 
of vast walls and towering monuments, wrought 
not by the hands of men but by the forces of 
nature. As the shades of night drive us to our 
beds we are still passing through this castellated 
and templed land, more wonderful than those 
carved by men along the Nile or in India, but as 
morning dawns we see the clear blue waters of 
the Yellowstone and know we are approaching 
the world’s wonder, the great National Yellow- 
stone Park. 

By nine o’clock of the second morning we have 
reached Livingston, and have started on a branch 
rgvad which runs fifty miles to the entrance of the 
Park. At Livingston we pass into the hands of 
the Park Association, who, for forty dollars, take 
charge of us for five days, including all expenses. 
The hotels are so arranged that the hundred and 
fifty miles through the park give convenient stop- 
ping places and comfortable beds and meals. 
Each day’s travel averages about thirty miles, 
giving full time to visit, without fatigue, the 
wonders of this wonderland of the world. From 
the time we pass through the golden gate, worthy 
from its grandeur and beauty to be the gate-way 
of the world of wonders which burst upon us at 
every mile of our progress, until we return from 
our hundred and fifty miles journey the interest 
never flags. But the trip is a tiresome and 
tedious one, nevertheless, and likely to exhaust 
the invalid, who would otherwise derive so much 
benefit. The roads, owing to the small appropria- 
tions obtained from the Government, are generally 
bad, and so dusty as to detract materially from 
the pleasure of the tourist. When we take into 
consideration that this is our only national park, 
that it contains more of the wonders of nature, 


more of scientific interest and instruction than can 
be found in any part of the world, and that it 
might be made not only an unequalled sanitarium 
for the invalid and for those needing rest from the 
cares of life, but a school for instruction such as 
can be found nowhere in the world, and a pleasure 
ground for all, we feel that the Government, 
with its overflowing treasury and national pride, 
should appropriate now a million of dollars for 
improvements, which would open the park to the 
whole people, instead of confining it as it is now 
to the few. 

The improvements in electric cars are now so 
great that they have no difficulty in climbing 
heavy grades and turning sharp curves. A road 
winding through the park upon which could run 
electric motors and light observation cars would 
make the trip one of great ease and thorough en- 
joyment. If there should be an objection to a 
road of this kind a macadamized road could easily 
be made, piped the whole distance, and thoroughly 
watered at all times, which would make travelling 
as easy and delightful as over the hard smooth 
roads of our parks. These improvements, if made 
at once, would make the park one of the most 
popular places in the world, and be in ample time 
for the throngs of people who will flock to our 
shores to the World’s Fair in 1892. 

Two nights and two days from Livingston ané@ 
our car glides into the depot of Tacoma, that city 
of wealth and enterprise, where seven years ago 
scarcely a house existed, but where now are seen 
large hotels, beautiful churches, banks and stores, 
which compare well with our eastern cities; ele- 
gant residences, the homes of comfort and refine- 
ment, and a busy population of thirty thousand 
people. Standing on the broad piazza of the 
Tacoma our eyes wander over a scene of marvel- 
lous beauty and grandeur. In the immediate fore- 
ground are the deep blue waters of Puget Sound, 
along whose eastern boundary extend a long strip 
of rich fertile land up to the foot-hills of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, which bound the eastern horizon, 
and from the centre of which is clearly seen the 
dome-like head of Mount Tacoma, rising fourteen 
thousand four hundred feet above the surrounding 
country. The grandeur and beauty of this moun- 
tain, crowned with eternal snow and ice, as it rises 
in the clear pure air, so cold and white, until the 
sun draws near the western horizon when the 
dazzling white slowly changes, as the mountain 
becomes bathed in the light of the setting sun, to 
a beautiful pale pink, deepening in color as the sun 
descends below the horizon, until at last it seems 
hung in mid heavens a crown of glittering gold. 
But the ocean steamer at the wharf is calling us 
with its last bell for our over three thousand miles 
trip through these deep inland waters up towards 
the Arctic circle. Never did water look so blue or 
skies so beautiful as those of Puget Sound that 
bright morning. In a few hours we were at 
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Seattle, the city arising as if by magic from its 
bed of fire. A few hours more and Port Towns- 
end rises before us, standing guard to our com- 
merce at the entrance of the Straits St. Juan del 
Fuca, leading out to the ocean, rivaling in its 
rapid development Tacoma and Seattle, and con- 
fident it is to be the metropolitan city of the 
Pacific. A stop at Victoria, on the other side of 
the Straits, the capital of British Columbia, and 
our prow is turned northward into the vast wilder- 
ness of British Columbia and Alaska, up towards 
the Arctic circle, up towards the Jand of the mid- 
night sun. As we pass through these inland seas 
and narrow channels, untouched by the swell of 
the ocean, save for about fifty miles, into the deep 
bays hemmed in by the mountains, gliding in and 
out among the ten thousand islands, some miles 
in length and others not an acre in size, but all 
clothed with the dark green fir down to the water’s 
edge, the ever unfolding panorama is one of beauty 
and grandeur no pen can describe, no language 
paint. Miles and miles our course is through 
channels not more than one hundred vards across, 
running through precipitous mountain ranges, the 
taps at times streaked with great patches of snow, 
while the sides, down to the very base, are green 
with rich vegetation and dark with the mountain 
fir set thick together, their straight trunks and 
beautifully branching limbs rising to the height 
of from one to two hundred feet. The bank of 
the channel seemed composed of a wall of ‘solid 
masonry, the stones laid one upon another with 
all the skill of the trained mechanic. The deep 
steely color of the water shows its great depth. 
In the centre it is sometimes 2,700 feet deep, while 
a plummet dropped from the shore would fall from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet. By 
and by the narrow stream widens into a bay, 
dotted with bright emerald islands, between which 
and in the opening of the mountain ranges other 
mountains can be seen rising one above another 
till the glistening snow-covered tops fade away in 
the pure deep blue of the heavens. Every few 
miles are seen little streams like threads of silver 
running down the mountain side thousands of feet. 
Occasionally we catch the roar of a larger stream, 
the.outlet of a lake as it dashes infoam and spray 
down the precipitous mountains to mingle with 
the deep blue waters of the channel. 

For hundreds of miles we have seen no signs of 
human life or civilization, except here and there 
an Indian boat gliding over the deep waters, or in 
some mountain-locked bay a cannery with its 
cluster of little Indian houses. The canning of 
salmon is one of the great industries of Alaska. 
The canneries are situated near the mouth of 
some river or the outlet of a lake, up which the 
salmon pass in shoals to deposit their spawn. As 
they return, the stream and the bay are so alive 
with them that they are caught by millions, and 


often tossed into the boat or on to.the shore with 


the hand. The output of the canneries for Alaska . 
alone during the past year is 500,000 cases, each 
case containing forty-eight one pound cans, and 
worth at the cannery five dollars a case. Every 
where are signs of the rich abundance of animal 
life. The woods are filled with game, the seagull 
darts into the water for its prey, the bald eagle 
screams above us, the wild duck and goose are 
seen on every water, and along the shores we 
hear the whir of the plover, the grouse and the 
partridge, the black whale spouts and the salmon 
springs into the air, the deer swim rapidly through 
the water from island to island, all revelling in 
their life of freedom and plenty. 

In the very heart of the Sitkan Archipelego, 
surrounded by scenes of marvelous beauty, the 
clear calm waters of its deep bay landlocked by 
mountains and snow peaks, we come in contact 
at Fort Wrangle—founded in 1834 by Baron 
Wrangle, then Governor of Russian-America—for 
the first time with the manners, customs and 
home life of the Alaskan Indians. He is, as seen 
either in his wild or semi-civilized condition, small 
of statue, evidently of Mongolian origin, and bear- 
ing in features and temperament unmistakable 
traces of his Japanese ancestry. Unlike the North- 
American Indian he is industrious and ingenious 
in mechanical construction and design. It is not 
uncommon for the Japanese junk disabled on the 
ocean to drift along the great Japanese Gulf 
Stream, whose warm current tempers our north- 
western coast, and to be driven on our shores. 
Capt. George, the intelligent pilot of the steamer 
Elder, in the twenty years he has been upon the 
coast, can count more than a dozen of these junks 
with their complement of seamen wrecked upon 
the Alaskan coast. The island communication 
stretches from one coast almost to Japan, and 
the passage across Behring Straits is so short as 
to admit of free communication from one conti- 
nent to the other. 

The Indian tradition of the creation of the 
world makes all life come from the raven. After 
he had created the world he made man out of 
a stone, but as this material would live forever 
he destroyed it and made him out of aleaf. Be- 
fore making man he made woman out of a straw- 
berry blossom, making her supreme as the repre- 
sentative of the crow family, while man created 
last is the head of the wolf or warrior family. 
From them sprang the sub-families of the whale, 
the bear, the eagle, the beaver and the fox. The 
raven was originally white. He had an uncle 
who was the maker of the water. The raven 
went to him, and while the uncle was asleep, filled 
his stomach and beak with water, and then at- 
tempted to escape through the chimney. The 
uncle waking, built a fire and smoked the raven 
black, who, as he flew away, dropped the water 
from his beak, making the seas and oceans. 
Property descends on the mother’s side, and 
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children always bear the tribal name of the 
mother. 

Alaska in territory forms a sixth of the entire 
domain of the United States, and San Francisco 
is east: of the central line, between our extreme 
eastern and western boundary. The population 
of Alaska is about 49,850,of which there are whites, 
6,500; half breeds, 1,900; alutes, 2,950; natives 


_ partly educated, 3,500; natives uncivilized 35,000. 


The problem what is to become of the Alaskan In- 
dian is one to which the attention of our govern- 
ment should be seriously directed. Within the past 
twenty years the native population has diminished 
one half, swept away by the hardships of their 
lives, their dissolute and licentious habits, and the 
ravages of disease, sometimes of the most disgust- 
ing form; in a few years more they will as a race 


have passed away, unless the government adopts | 


some radical method in their behalf. Very few 
old people are seen among them, the exposure in 
infancy and childhood sowing the seeds of con- 
sumption, which carries them off in large numbers 
before they have reached middle-age. Epidemic 
diseases, from the entire lack of all sanitary regu- 
lations and medical care, are peculiarly malignant. 
Forty years ago an epidemic of small-pox carried 
off half the natives of Alaska. The smoke of 
their dwellings and the glare of the snow subject 
them to severe forms of opthalmia,so that im- 
paired eyesight and even blindness is very com- 
mon among them. Public schools have already 
been established at Sitka, Juneau Fort Wrangle 
and Kittisnean, and at Sitka a mission of the 
Presbyterian Board are gathering Indian children 
into the mission home, and giving them instruction 
in trades and something of an idea of home life. 
Col. Elliot F. Shepard of this city has erected in 
connection with the mission, a spacious building 
furnished with all the material for printing and 
various mechanical employments, which is, with- 
out doubt, iu the line of instruction most needed. 
But all that has been done is only a drop in the 
bucket. Broader and more radical measures are 
needed now from our general government to re- 
generate a race, which the tide of death is fast 
sweeping along to extermination. The first and 
most important requisite is hospitals sufficiently 
commodious to accommodate all the sick who can 
be persuaded, or forced, if the demands of public 
safety require it, to enter the walls. Second, sub- 
ject the child and parent to the same law which 
govern their white brethren. If the children are 
uncared for or abused, and the matter can be 
proved, and it is often difficult among these peo- 
ple as every where else to obtain legal proof, 
make them wards of the state and place them in 
schools, which shall be their homes for a certain 
number of years, where they are taught the in- 
dustries of civilized life. If the present generation 
is too far sunk in vice and tainted with disease to 
receive much benefit from these measures, the in- 


itial step will be taken in the hospitals to check 
the contamination of disease among the young, 
and in the schools, to send out children trained in 
a higher civilization, carrying with them and put- 
ting in practice the information gained in their 
years‘of study and mental and mechanical train- 
ing. This work can only be accomplished by 
government, and the question rests with our legis- 
lators at Washington whether the proper steps 
be taken immediately to save a race, with the 
bright promise of usefulness which this race pos- 
sesses, if cared for, or whether they shall be left to 
drift on without thought or care to that extinc- 
tion to which they are surely doomed unless the 
government at Washington stretches out its 
strong arm to save them. 

As we leave Fort Wrangle and pass further 
and further into the wilderness, the scenery 
increases in beauty and grandeur. Stopping for 
a day at Junean, the largest town in Alaska, we 
cross the beautiful mountain-locked bay about 
three miles to Douglass Island, where we see rising 
in the still pure air the smoke and steam of vast 
furnaces as they extract the gold from a daily 
supply of six hundred tons of ore. The Treadwell 
mine, although not the most lucrative, for the 
ores are of low grade, not more than six dollars 
to the ton, are still the largest in the quantity of 
ore obtained in the world, and yield a net daily 
profit of more than three thousand dollars. But 
little of Alaska has been prospected for minerals, 
but mineralogists express a doubt from the char- 
acter of the rock whether any rich deposits of 
gold ever will be found near the coast. 

Passing around Douglass Island we enter Lynn 
Canal through a perfect labarynth of islands. As 
we sail through the deep, still waters, dotted all 
over with little islands of emerald green, shut out 
from the ocean on the west by a range of high 
mountains, their tops white with snow, and pass 
peak after peak of the great continental range 
which descends to the water on the east, one 
glacier after another bursts into view, until we 
have counted nineteen of these rivers of ice, 
these remnants of the ice age, some of them top- 
pling over precipices three thousand feet high, 
the surface, extending back as far as the eye can 
reach, broken into pinacles and grottos glittering 
like silver or of intense blue. As we pass out of 
Lynn Canal, we see sweeping down a gorge 
between two high mountains, Davidson glacier, 
three miles in front, and where it slopes to meet 
the level ground twelve hundred feet high. As 
we pass within a short distance of it, its grand 
proportions, its surface broken into domes and 
pinnacles and grottos, through which can be seen 
the deep blue and the dark green as if there was 
locked up in these fetters of ice a mine of precious 
stones, leaves a picture upon our mind never to be 
forgotten. 

As yet we have only caught a glimpse of the 
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grandeur of Alaska. The next morning we enter 
glacier bay, and as we turn a point of high land 
just as the sun is rising, we see floating by 
us great blocks of ice, and as the steamer turns 
still another point glacier bay stretches out be- 
fore us, with here and there ice-bergs a hundred 
feet high, while the whole bay seems filled “with 
vast masses of floating ice. To the eastward 
rises a large range of mountains, their sides 
scored in deep furrows by old glaciers and the 
tops covered with snow. Westward toward the 
Pacific, Crillon and Fairweather, the southern 
portion of the St. Elias Alps, lift their tops of ice 
and snow glittering in the morning sun, ina glory 
only faintly dreamed of by the poet, into the 
pure clear air 16,000 feet. These mountain peaks 
rise not from foot hills like the Swiss Alps, but 
from the water at the ocean level. Slowly our 
steamer picks its way between the vast cakes of 
ice and the ice-bergs which are around us on every 
side. Only one-eighth of the ice is above the 
water, so that ice showing fifty feet above the 
surface is four hundred feet high. Suddenly the 
steamer stops, the boom swings over the water 
and the sailors, who have descended in a boat, 
have attached the ropes to a cake of ice weighing 
nearly five tons, which is quickly lifted into the 
hold and cut up to fill our ice boxes. Every eye is 
now turned to the entrance of the bay, where the 
great Muir glacier biocks up the inlet with a wall 
of ice four hundred feet in perpendicular height and 
one mile in length. The main body of the glacier 
can be seen extending back as far as the eye can 
reach, rugged and broken as if the waves of the 
ocean had been turned to ice in the midst of their 
wildest fury, occupies a vast ampitheatre, with 
diameters ranging from thirty to forty miles, and 
is made up of nine main streams which unite to 
form the grand trunk, while beyond the rim of 
the ampitheatre it is joined by sub-streams to 
the number of eighteen. As we approach within 
a short distance of this wall of ice, with its deep 
blue color, we are startled with reports like thun- 
der or the booming of cannon, and see breaking 
off and plunging into the water great masses of ice, 
which make the steamer toss as if it were upon 
the waves. In the summer this glacier moves at 
the rate of sixty feetaday. Reckoning the front of 
the glacier as a mile long, and the height above 
the water four hundred feet and below six hun- 
dred feet, 200,000,000 cubic feet of ice a day during 
the month of August breaks into the bay. Slowly 
the steamer turns its prow southward towards 
Sitka, the capital of Alaska, and the seat of the 
old Russian government, Mount Edyworth, an ex- 
tinct volcano rises in front, the bay is filled with 
little islands covered with trees, while the moun- 
tains showing here and there traces of snow, form 
a semicircle in the rear. The tourist finds this 
old town, the oldest in Alaska, one of the most de- 
Jightful spots in all his journeys. The journey back 


to Tacoma lacks the quick surprises we have ex- 
perienced, but the same beautiful panorama is 
ever unfolding before us. We sat upon the 
steamer’s deck, perhaps, with a book in our hand, 
but we can not read, save the books of nature, 
whose words are traced in living characters all 
around us. But oh, what a feeling of rest comes 
over us in this pure living atmosphere in which 
the past is forgotten, with all its cares and troub- 
les, and we are only living in the present. 


CLINIQUE. 


ELECTRICITY IN GYNECOLOGY. 


By Arrtuur T. Hits, M. D. 


scieati to Ward's Island Hospital and the House of the 
Good Samaritan Diokenessen. 


LECTRICITY is nothing new in therapeutics. 
With each new discovery franklinism, farad- 

ism and galvanism, electricity for a time held 
sway as a panacea of all ills. Even a few years 
ago it was becoming a thing of the past, when our 
distinguished colleague, Dr. George Apostoli, of 
Paris, entered the field, and, after many experi- 
ments, placed electricity on a scientific basis, and 
astonished the profession with the success he 
claimed for his new treatment. Not being content 
with hearing of his success only, I determined to 
visit him and see his work, which I did during the 
past summer. I must confess I went there more 
or less of a sceptic, but, seeing was believing, and 
it can not be denied that he has had some wonder- 
ful results. His method does not consist in any 
new discovery in electricity or its mode of applica- 
tion, but simply in systematizing the technique, 
and regulating it, which has enabled him to push 
it to a limit far beyond anything ever before at- 
tempted, and in order to do this he was led to 
devise his new electrode of potter’s clay to over- 
come the intense burning and blistering produced 
by such a current. According to the intensity 
used, the therapeutic action of electricity can be 
divided into contractile, stimulating, sedative, 
absorbent and caustic. It is important to re- 
member in the application of electricity that it 
always takes the course of the least resistance, 
and in the application to fibrous tumors, exuda- 
tions, and old inflammatory deposits, great care 
must be taken that the current passes through 
the part treated, and not around it, which will 
be the case if the resistance the long way is less 
than directly through the dense tissue under 
treatment. This will seemingly account for the 
success of some and the non-success of others in 
almost parallel cases. The galvano-puncture will 
be found the only means of relief in many cases 
where we have a dense fibrous mass to deal with. 
The intra-uterine electrode of Apostoli is a long 
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sound, insulated by a hard rubber tube which is 
adjustable, and when it is desirable to produce a 
cauterizing effect, either positive or negative, this 
can be done by making the exposed surface in the 
uterus exceedingly small, as it has been proven 
that it requires 50 milliamperes to one square 
centimetre of surface for a period of five minutes, 
to obtain a cauterizing effect. In cases where the 
greatest interpolar action is required, it is desir- 
able to make both the internal and external elec- 
trode cover as much surface as possible. Apostoli 

*has overcome the objection to the use of gold and 
platinum from their expense, by the introduction 
of graduated carbon electrodes by which he is able 
to treat different portions of the intra-uterine 
mucous membrane. One great advantage that 
the carbon electrodes have, is that they do not 
cauterize the cervical canal when it is desirable 
only to treat the lining membrane of the uterus. 
The abdominal electrode of potter’s clay being 
moist, adapts itself so closely to the skin and 
covers so much surface, that the electricity finds 
its way through the many pores, and the resist- 
ance is greatly reduced. This electrode is not, 
however, without its disadvantages as far as the 
comfort of the patient 1s concerned, especially in 
cold weather, and this disadvantage is seemingly 
overcume in a great measure by the suggestion of 
Dr. Lapthorn Smith, who fills Martin’s metal dish 
with Apostoli’s clay, covering it with gauze, and 
instead of using only water in mixing the clay, 
adds one-third to one-half of glycerine, which 
keeps it moist at all times. 

The internal electrode for use in the vagina has 
not been altogether satisfactory on account of its 
cauterizing effects of the vaginal surface with 
the high intensities, especially when the positive 
pole is used, but Dr. Goelet has overcome this 
obstacle by covering the metal with clay. He 
uses a flat copper disc in place of the usual ball 
electrode, and covers this with a thick layer of 
potter’s clay. This is allowed to harden, and is 
then covered with a thin layer of absorbent 
cotton, and over this a piece of gauze held in place 
by a rubber band around the shaft of the electrode. 
This may be kept moist, and when it is to be used 
it is covered additionally with absorbent cotton 
and will moistened. When once used the outer 
layer of cotton is removed and replaced with fresh 
cotton for every patient. _The inventor claims 
that with this electrode it is possible to use cur- 
rents of from 60 to 150, and even 200 milliamperes, 
with no more effect upon the surface of the vagina 
than on the external surface of the body, and 
effective intensities may thus be concentrated upon 
any desired location in the pelvis accessible through 
the vagina without fear of injury. The advantage 
of this will readily be appreciated by those who 
have had experience in this kind of work. In dis- 
eases of the appendages this method of applying 
electricity has accomplished results never before 


attained. As we have to depend upon interpolar 
action alone in many of these conditions, it is im- 
portant to get the greatest intensity permissible 
concentrated upon the structures to be acted upon. 
Dr. Goelet has also invented an electrode made of 
steel, and treated by a process which renders the 
metal absolutely non-corrosive and non-attackable 
by acids. It may be used for the same purposes. 
as platinum, is a better conductor, and the cost 
trifling. The discs for vaginal electrodes, intra- 
uterine electrodes and puncture needles, have also 
been made of it. The intra-uterine electrodes 
show noaction after constant use with from 50 to 
150 milliamperes (positive). The puncture needles 
have been used with 300 milliamperes (positive) 
with little or no effect upon the surface of the 
needle, and none which interferes with the passage 
of the current. The conditions of the appendages. 
which may be considered amenable to treatment 
by galvanism are the different varieties of sub- 
acute and chronic oophoritis and salpingitis and 
neoplasms, hypertrophies, indurations and ad- 
hesions, resulting from inflammatory action, and 
certain conditions of hydrosalpinx, haematosal- 
pinx and pyosalpinx, may be included, as well as 
small cysts and fibro-cysts of the ovary and in the 
broad ligament. The failures with electricity can 
be easily accounted for by the limited strength of 
current the improperly protected electrodes per- 
mitted. Now high intensities can be employed 
with perfect safety and comfort, and much can be 
accomplished that heretofore has been thought 
impossible. We must depend entirely upon inter- 
polar action of the current in conditions where 
puncture is not available. Apostoli does not. use 
the speculum for the introduction of the intra- 
uterine electrode, but passes it upon the finger as 
a guide, others prefer the speculum, claiming that 
the electrode can be introduced with greater ease, 
more precision and less risk, and from my own 
experience I fully concur with this view. It is 
important to make the vagina perfectly asceptic 
before making a galvano-puncture. 

Apostoli follows antiseptic rules very generally, 
douching the vagina with bichloride solution, and 
washing the hands in the same solution. His 
intra-uterine electrodes are kept in a warm solu- 
tion of carbolic acid, ready for use. As for the 
duration and frequency of applications, in most 
cases every second day seems most satisfactory. 
No rule for the strength of the current can be laid 
down, but give the patient all she can bear, with- 
out pain. Mr. Tait and some others have made 
the statement that a fibroid (or, myoma, as he 
designates them), can not be electrolyzed by a 
current that can be borne, but the experiments of 
Dr. Lapthorn Smith have made these statements 
very doubtful. 

Sir Spencer Wells was so favorably impressed 
with this mode of treatment that he sent a trusty 
representative to spend a season with Apostoli, 
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and upon his endorsement of the method, went 
over himself to Paris to verify these observations, 
and it was at the suggestion of Sir Spencer Wells 
that the writer was induced to visit Apostoli. 
There is no question about the safety of this treat- 
ment if carefully and judiciously used. 

It can not be denied that many cases of disease 
of the appendages that have been treated with the 
knife, could have been cured intact by this method, 
and the failures are, I am inclined to think, more 
the fault of the application than of the method, 
and should not be condemned by any one until they 
have thoroughly investigated the subject. 

Electricity is a most useful adjunct to gyneco- 
logical treatment, and in some conditions is almost 
a specific, but the cases must be selected, as some 
are better treated by the knife. 


Successful Transfusion of Blood.—A workman, who had 
inhaled vapor of burning coal, was taken to the Berlin 
Charité lately. All efforts to restore consciousness having 
failed, Professor Leyden ordered the injection of two hun- 
dred and fifty cubic centimetres of blood taken from an- 
other patient into one of the veins of the right arm. The 
patient showed signs of life five hours after the infusion, 
then slept for about ten hours and awoke in excellent 
spirits. His further recovery was rapid, and he is now 
quite well. 


Position During Coition.—Professor Luteaud, of Paris, 
in a recent lecture (Times and Register, May 4, 1889,) says : 

In the human species sexual intercourse takes place, 
as a rule, in the dorsal decubitus. The vertical transfor- 
mation of man, which has taken place so gradually, did 
not, however, allow any extra accommodation to the 
uterus for the present upright position of woman, and the 
organ keeps the identical situation which it has in monk- 
eys and other quadrupeds. It is normally in anteversion, 
and forms an angle with the vagina which makes a most 
unfavorable condition for fecundation, according to the 
method of coition as practiced by our race. It results from 
this that the position more canum is the more favorable 
one for conception. This is confirmed by clinical experience 
and by a mechanical study of the organs. One has only 
to place a patient in the genu-pectoral position and apply 
the Sims’ speculum to see how easily the os is reached in 
such a position. Not only is it more accessible, but it also 
changes the situation so that it, for the moment, at least, 
cures the retroflexion and the vaginal false passages that 
may have existed. 

It is, therefore, well to recommend the position more ani- 
malium, above all in cases of retroflexion. Hegar also ad- 
vised the husband to raise up slowly the abdominal mass, 
and let it go suddenly at the end. No matter how repug- 
nant to the feelings of a woman such advice may be, it is 
certain that such is the desire of sterile women to have chil- 
dren that they will gladly submit to the modification of posi- 
tion. M. Luteaud states that the female seated upon the 
male during coition brings the organ also into the same 
favorable position, and has the advantage of allowing the 
position to be kept for a time post coitum, which is favor- 
able for conception. In lateral versions the position on the 
side can be recommended, 


Beneficial Effects Fellowing Arsenic Poiso: .—A re- 
markable instance in which beneficial effects followed a 
poisonous dose of arsenic is published by .a Hungarian 
practitioner in the Gydgydszat. The patient was an ex- 
cessively backward and delicate child, who though two and 
a half years of age had only recently learned to walk, and 


that very badly. He was able to talk very little, and was 
of a very unsociable disposition. About the age mentioned — 
incontinence first of urine and then of feces came on, and 
though all kinds of treatment were tried, the cold water 
treatment included, nothing appeared to produce any ef- 
fect. By some accident the child got hold of some rat 
poison, the chief ingredient of which was arsenic, and swal- 
lowed enough to produce serious toxic symptoms, which 
lasted for five days. As soon, however, as these symptoms 
passed off, Dr. Hertz was much astonished to find that an 
improvement little less than magical had occurred in the 
child. His dirty propensities ceases, he easily learned new 
words, and was ready to make friends with anybody. 


tions for Prostatic ement,—Importance 
is attached to a new operation for the relief of prostatic 
enlargement, devised by Dr. Hunter McGuire, of Rich- 
mond. The operation is similar to supra-pubic cystotomy 
for stone. The only difference is that he made the opening 
into the bladder as low down on its anterior wall as pos- 
sible, and left the opening in the skin at the upper end of 
the incision. A drainage tube was kept in for a short time. 
The result was that the patient passed his urine through 
the artificial urethra thus formed. The artificial urethra 
did not leak, nor did the urine dribble away, no matter 
what the position of the man’s body was. The urine was 
retained for several hours, often from four to six, and then 
passed in a strong stream thrown several feet from the 
body, the last coming in jets as from a natural outlet. 
The improvement in the condition of the patient upon 
whom he had done this operation had been wonderful. 
The artificial urethra or fistula had the same relation to 
the bladder that the spout of a coffee pot has to the pot. 


Electric Prostration.—Several cases of this peculiar 
malady are reported from France. It effects workers under 
electric light. The light exceeds 100,000 candle-power, and 
it would appear that it is this excess of light, and not the 
heat, which produces the nervous symptoms. A painful 
sensation in the throat, face and temples is first noticed, 
then the skin becomes coppery red, and irritation is felt 
about the eyes, much lachrymation ensues, and these symp- 
toms then disappear, while the skin peels off in five days. 
The effects are comparable to those produced by walking 
over fresh snow in the sunlight. 


To Remove Foreign Bodies from the Throat,—Dr. 
Beveridge, of the British navy, says that for the removal 
of foreign bodies in the throat, such as pieces of meat, etc., 
a simple mode of relief is to blow forcibly into the ear. 
This excites powerful reflex action, during which the for- 
eign body is expelled from the trachea. The plan is not a 
new one, but it is easy of execution and should be remem- 
bered. 


Iodoform in the Treatment of Gonorrhea,—Is used by 
Dr. V. Kruhl, according to the London Med. Record, in the 
shape of an ointment consisting of one part of iodoform te 
ten parts of vaseline. After liquefying by heat, the oint- 
ment is aspirated into an elastic catheter, which is also 
anointed externally with the same mixture. The catheter, 
after introduction to the proper depth, is blown out. The 
ointment so applied is said to produce strikingly rapid nar- 
cotic and disinfectant action. 


Of Interest to ecologists.—A North Carolina paper 
of recent date states that a surgeon of that state once ac- 
quired a great reputation by successful amputation of a 
negro’s leg; so other jealous surgeons naturally took to 
cutting off negroes’ legs. If a nego hada sore on his heel, 
his leg came off. If he had rheumatism, his leg came off. 
If he stumped his toe, his leg came off. From 1814 to 1820 
it was as common to cut off a negro’s leg as it is now to 
give quinine for malarial manifestations. 
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WOMEN’S WORK. 


VERY year the sphere of.woman’s work is 
enlarging. The widow left without support, 

or the girl compelled to earn her own livelihood, 
do not now, as formerly, find all avenues of labor 
closed to them but teaching, sewing and keeping 
boarders, but are able, in a large number of light 
employments, to do better work than men, and 
earn a comfortable living. In the medical pro- 
fession female physicians have been a marked 
success. It is said that 3,000 medical women in 
the United States have an income of from $5,000 
to $20,000 a year, besides, of course, a large num- 


- ber of others with much less income. The average 


practice of female physicians, however, is quite 
equal to that of male physicians. The legal pro- 
fession has thrown its doors wide open to women 
and invited them to enter the halls of justice, so 
far as general practice is concerned, on the same 
terms as themselves. Among many denomina- 
tions women are not only welcome in the pulpit 
but do excellent service as pastors and spiritual 
teachers. Some denominations, however, still 
clinging to the tradition of an iron-bound age, 
though holding in special reverence the Mother of 
Christ and the army of noble self-denying women 
who have founded hospitals and asylums, and 
have brought with their gentle and wise ministra- 
tions, the sunshine of peace and the smile of hope 
to the suffering and dying, deny them the higher 
honors in those organizations of which they are 
the very life. Notwithstanding they have shown 
the higher qualities of organization, of leadership, 


and of real unselfish heroism; in their work 
among the dead and dying on the battle field, 
with the air filled with its thunders and smoke 
and the earth crimson with the blood of its victims, 
in the midst of pestilence with the shadow of death 
ever over them, in the crowded hospital and in 
the hovel and the quiet home, the Church in some 
of its most aristocratic and influential organiza- 
tions has barred the entrance to its pulpits against 
them and while it has accepted the services which, 
by their wise, gentle and Christ-like work, have 
made it a great and living instrument for good 
to the people, it has denied to these workers for 
humanity its higher honors or admission to its 
inner councils. 

During the past month a great church has been 
holding its triennial convention in this city. Sixty 
bishops and a large number of clerical and lay 
delegates have been discussing day after day and 
week after week—what? Plans for the regenera- 
tion of the earth, for uplifting the fallen and bring- 
ing the influence of a great organization with its 
untold wealth, its vast resources of learning and 
science, its army of devoted followers, to the 
crushing out those evils of society against which 
the Church is supposed to war, but which it has 
failed to reach as it should, as it might have done 
if its work had been conducted with more wisdom 
and energy? No, its whole time has been devoted 
to work outside of that one great fact which is 
the basis of all higher religious progress, the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
which, if properly taught and freed from meta- 
physics, would sweep through the world like a 
spirit of life everywhere reforming and healing. 
The work of the convention has been such mo- 
mentous questions as the changing a word from 
the singular to the plural, the propriety of read- 
ing the Nicene Creed at certain times, and the 
changing of the name of the Church from the 
** Protestant Episcopal Church ”’ to the “‘ Catholic 
Church of America.’’ Woiata sublime spectacle! 
The spiritual fathers of a great church, gathered 
from every State of a great nation, able to find 
no better subjects for discussion when assembled 
together in solemn council. 

A lady member of the Episcopal Church in 
Covington, Kentucky, Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 
addresses this body of spiritual fathers a respect- 
ful letter, in which she propounds certain questions 
and asks for certain concessions, a discussion of 
which in a Church whose influence for good upon 
the world is the outgrowth of women’s zeal, in 
illustrating in her works the beauty and purity of 
those great principles of religion which have come 
down to us through the ages, and gathered ina — 
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burning focus in the teachings of Christ, would be 
quite as profitable to the Church and the world as 
that which has already taken up the time of the 
convention. She says: 

‘On behalf of Christian women, I claim that 
we have a peculiar right to know the origin of 
the authority by virtue of which you confine us 
wholly to the unpaid drudgery of the Church 
under purely masculine control and dictation. 

** Many of the Church fathers show that Chris- 
tianity owes its very birth and life blood to women. 
We are told that ‘ Tertullian believed in the right 
of women to preach, and had some of them intro- 
duced into the office of Bishop,’ that women in 
the early Church were also ‘ presbyters,’ that 
Phoebe was not ‘a servant’ of the Church but 
‘a minister ;’ that ‘your exclusion of women from 
office and equality is a usurpation of latter-day 
and evil times. 

“Tf this be true (and what more important 
question is there for this Episcopal Convention to 
decide ?) we ask you, even at this late hour, to 
atone for an injustice by throwing open your 
highest doors to women. 

‘* You are discussing the question of admitting 
the negro into your councils as Bishop: will you 
tell us why a woman should not sit among the 
Bishops also? We do not doubt you mean well 
by deciding that we may be permitted to work, 
under your authority, with the humble title of 
‘deaconess,’ when three men have certified as 
to our good character; but we put the question 
squarely. Is this doing unto women as you would 
have women (if positions were reversed) do to 
you? Is this loving your female neighbor, not as 
well as yourself, but even as well as your neigh- 
bor, the negro ? 

“We respectfully ask for an answer on all 
these important pomts. Our backs are bent 
with over-much stooping to pick up the deceitful 
fruit, which we find not gold but pinchbeck, that 
has been thrown to hinder our running a fair 
race. 

ask you to acquit yourselves like generous 
men, and invite us to places in vestry, altar and 
diocese, to sit beside you as joint rulers as well as 
fellow laborers. 

“We ask for places of dignity in doing the work 
of a religion, women have mainly established and 
now so largely support.”’ 

The great convention having adjourned sine 
die and bishops, priests and laity returned to 
their homes, the answer to these questions must 
be deferred to that no distant time when the force 
of public opinion will demand a prompt and just 
answer. 


RNOLD’S STEAM STERILIZERS.—This is 
one of the most useful devices for the surgery 
and the nursery we have seen. Water is poured 
into the pan, whence it passes slowly through 
small apertures into a shallow copper vessel be- 
neath, becomes converted into steam and rises 
through the funnel in the centre to the sterilizing 
chamber above. Here it accumulates a tempera- 
ture of 212°. The excess of steam escapes about. 
the urn and serves to form a steam jacket be- 
tween the walls of the sterilizing chamber and the 
hood. Steam is generated in three or four minutes. 
Milk placed in the sterilizing chamber for 45 
minutes becomes so completely sterilized that it. 
will keep perfectly sweet for several days without 
ice. The cost is $2.50. 


THE STATE ASYLUM. 


HE State Aylum for the Insane at Middletown, 
still maintains the position it has occupied 
for some years at the head of the list of all the 
State asylums in the United States, in the small 
rate of deaths and the large percentage of cures 
during the past year. During the year ending 
March 30th, 1889, 709 cases have been treated in 
the asylum, with adeath rate of 2.11 and a per- 
centage of recoveries on those discharged, of which 
there were 195, of 51.79. 

The remarkable success of this institution is 
owing first to the entire harmony existing between 
the medical officers and the trustees. Every 
practical suggestion made for the improvement of 
the institution is, if possible, adopted and pushed 
forward with energy and dispatch. The superin- 
tendent has visited, at the reque-t of the trustees, 
not only the older institutions of Europe but the 
best in our own country, that the most advanced 
ideas of the most skilled alienists and the most in- 
telligent and practical business men may be util- 
ized at home. The excellent judgment by which 
all the details of hygiene, food, exercise, amuse- 
ment and general treatment have been studied, 
have brought together that combination of reme- 
dial agents which can only be had in a large in- 
stitution, and from which the State in this case 
is reaping a rich harvest of success. 

The superintendent in his report pays a deserved 
and graceful tribute to the skillful and efficient 
nursing of the attendants, now more than ever 
apparent since the establishment of a training 
school in the asylum. During the last two years 
two courses of lectures have been delivered before 
the attendants by the medical statf of the hospital, 
aided by Drs. Pillsbury and Mills, of Middletown. 
Twelve attendants have been graduated and are 
employed in the asylum, adding muc.: to the effi- 
ciency of the nursing department. We believe 
this is the first insane asylum in which a training 
school has been established, and the beneficial 
effects already obtained in the more intelligent 
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‘care of the sick is markedly apparent. All the 
‘nurses who have passed through the systematic 
‘course of training here will find no difficulty in 
obtaining lucrative employment elsewhere. A 
‘cottage has just been completed on the lawn for 
the superintendent ; not expensive, but a model of 
beauty and convenience, and offering the rest and 
freedom from interruption so much needed in the 
management of a large institution. _ 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


HERE is no doubt but what the World’s Fair 
of 1892 will be one of the wonders of the age, 
and gather from every quarter of the world more 
people from every department of life than have 
been drawn to one centre for instruction, amuse- 
ment and recreation during the past century. 
Every department of industry, every science and 
every art will be illustrated by its best work and 
most accomplished teachers. It will be a cyclo- 
ipedia of knowledge, a panorama in which will be 
unfolded the world’s progress in the realms of in- 
‘vention, arts, science and industry. Every one 
will find something of interest, something tu meet 
‘his individual wants. The Mayor of this city has 
remembered in his committees almost every call- 
‘ing and almost every profession but the one which 
‘is devoted to the health of the community. The 
medical profession has been left out in the cold. 
And yet there is no profession, no department of 
‘industry in which a more interesting display could 
‘be made than that connected with the science and 
art of surgery and medicine. The construction of 
‘ambulances, the ventilation of hospitals, the 
arrangement of beds and chairs to give comfort to 
‘the sick, and facilitate operations, and the hun- 
‘dreds of mechanical contrivances and instruments 
used by the surgeon and physician in diagnosis and 
treatment, would form a centre of attraction at 
least to the hosts of physicians and scientists who 
would visit the fair. The microscope and the spec- 
‘troscope in their wonderful revelations in the ever 
changing world of life and atoms, the microphone 
and the phonograph in recording for future use the 
sounds produced by the morbid condition of disease, 
would to thousands be among the most interesting 
feature of this great school of instruction. A com- 
mittee from the medical profession, properly 
chosen, would be one of the most important com- 
mittees in the entire organization, and would bring 
together ideas and devices which, weighed in the 
balance of careful scientific judgment, would do 
much to solve many of the knotty problems of 
hygiene and the causes of disease. Let us have 
the committee. 


ERGOT IN HEMOPTYSIS. 


T IS one of the most difficult problems in medi- 
cine to determine in even the majority of cases 
how a remedy produces the desired results. Ex- 
periments of a physiological character in the 
hands of different experimenters do not always 
point to the same conclusions. Ergot has long 
been considered a prominent remedy in certain 
forms of pulmonary hemmorrhage. Physicians 
of all schools, reasoning from physiological experi- 
ments, which were supposed to be conclusive, or 
from provings on the healthy organism, have for 
years continued the use of ergot in cases of pul- 
monary hemorrhage with what they considered 
satisfactory results. We have been led to believe 
through such writers as Brunton that ergot acts 
as a vascular seditive, not by contraction of the 
cardiac muscle of the heart, but acting through 
the ganglia and the vaso-motor centre, and its 
control of hemorrhage arises from its power to 
contract the blood vessels through the vaso-motor 
nerves. The statement of Brunton that the same 
drug that stimulates in small doses depress when 
used in a larger quantity, may be considered as 
good orthodox homeopathic doctrine. Holmes 
says, when ergot is injected into the jugular vein 
the blood pressure is first lowered, then raised, 
which he thinks is caused by the drug passing to 
the right side of the heart, causing contraction of 
the vessels of the lungs and nerves, lessens the 
supply of the aortic system and causes a fall of 
blood pressure, but when it reaches the medulla 
it stimulates the vaso-motor centre and causes 
contraction of the vessels throughout the body 
and consequent rise of blood pressure. Bartholow 
says, under the influence of the drug the action of 
the heart becomes slower, and an enormous rise 
takes place in the blood pressure, and that this in- 
fluence on the circulating system modern research 
has shown to be due to the action of ergot on the 
vaso-motor nervous system, in increasing the ac- 
tion of this system and causing a contraction of the 
arterioles. If the lungs are well supplied with 
vaso-motor herves we can very easily see how, 
under the stimulus of the drug, the blood vessels 
would contract and the hemorrhage cease. The ed- 
itor of the Medical Record stated a short time ago 
that the blood vessels of the lungs had practically 
no vaso-motor nerves, the presence of such nerves 
never having been at that time positively demon- 
strated. Quite recently, however, Drs. J. R. Brad- 
ford and H. Percy Dean have recorded, in the 
Journal of Physiology, their experiments upon 
dogs, showing that the vaso-motor nerves origi- 
nate in the medulla, pass down the spinal cord, 
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make their exit from the second to the seventh 
dorsal segments, and pass to the arteries of the 
lungs. But the slight rise in the blood pressure, 
caused by stimulating these nerves, is insufficient 
to account for the wonderful effects supposed to be 
produced by ergot in pulmonary hemorrhage. 
Physiological experiments in this, as in a score of 
other cases, are shown to lack the certainty which 
such experiments should possess if properly con- 
ducted. If positive results are obtained by drug 
action it is hardly necessary for us to understand 
precisely how the action is produced. That infor- 
mation may possibly be obtained in time by careful 
study. In the meantime, in this asin a host of other 
drugs, the toxicological action revealed by symp- 
toms, in the light of the axiom of Hahnemann, re- 
peated by Dr. Brunton and other thoughtful 
observers, that ‘‘ the same drug that stimulates 
in smal] doses depress when used in large quanti- 
ties,’ is a tolerably safe guide to the remedial 
action, even though the precise way in which the 
action is obtained may remain a mystery. 


PROPHYLAXIS OF TUBEROULOSIS. 


HE permanent committee for the study of 
tuberculosis, appointed last vear by the med- 
ical congress, has presented its report to the 
French Academy of Medicine. This report states 
that one-third of the mortality in France is due 
to tuberculosis. In 1884, out of 56,970 persons 
who died in Paris, about 15,000 were carried off 
by this disease, of which pulmonary phthisis, 
although the most prevalent, is only one out of 
numerous manifestations. 

Tuberculosis is a parasitic, virulent, contagious, 
transmissible disease, caused by a microbe (the 
Bacillus Tuberculosis of Koch) which penetrates 
into the system by the digestive organs with food, 
by the respiratory organs with the air, by the skin 
and mucous membrane after abrasions, punctures, 
wounds and various ulcerations. 

Certain diseases, as measles, chronic bronchitis, 
pneumonia, and certain constitutional states due 
to diabetes, alcoholism, s)philis, predispose to 
tuberculosis. 

The cause of tuberculosis being known, says the 
report, there is little difficulty in preventing its 
dissemination and propagation, if proper prophy- 
lactic measures are observed. 

The microbe of tuberculosis may be met with 
in the milk, muscles and blood of animals used 
for food, such as oxen, cows, and especially rab- 
bits and fowls. Raw and even underdone meat, 
should be prohibited, as the living germ of tuber- 
culosis may be in the blood, for the same reason 


milk should be boiled before being ingested. In 
the case of infants, goat’s or asses’ milk is less 
objectionable, and may be given unboiled. A 
mother having the disease should not suckle her 
child. 

As butcher’s meat may be tuberculous, though 
having every appearance of health, the inspection 
of all such meats, as required by law, should be 
rigorously enforced. 

The report concludes by laying down strict 
rules with regard to the disposal of phthisical 
sputa, the use of objects, such as garments, 
toilet-implements, playthings, etc., which a 
phthisical patient may have contaminated, and 
the sequestration, from all places occupied by 
such patients, of individuals considered as pre- 
disposed to tuberculosis. 

The report was discussed at a meeting of the 
Academy of Medicine, August 6, 1889. M. Dujar- 
din-Beaumetz objected to some parts of it, and in 
particular was in favor of suppressing entirely 
the sections relating to raw meat and raw milk. 
There was no proof, he thought, that tubercu- 
losis could be communicated, in man, at least, 
by butcher’s meat, or that milk was contagious 
unless the animal giving it had tuberculous dis- 
ease of the udder. M. Germain Sée was still 
more decided in his opposition to the committee’s 
recommendations. He did not believe that tuber- 
culosis could be contracted by breathing the same 
air with a phthisical patient. The specific bac- 
illus is developed and multiplies only within the 
human or animal organism; in the open air it 
dies rapidly, as, in order to live, it needs a tem- 
perature of 30° C. The matter of atmospheric 
contagion is a bugabo, which has already wrought 
trouble in families by causing the poor consump- 
tive to be treated like a leper—shunned and aban- 
doned by his nearest relatives. It has been 
demonstrated experimentally, that air taken 
three or four yards from the bed of a consump- 
tive patient does not contain a single bacillus; 
but the sputa of such a person are not inoffen- 
sive, and too much pains can not be taken to de- 
stroy all expectorated matters. 

With regard to the prohibition of meat and 
blood, it is a fact, said Professor Sée, that the 
blood is never virulent, and animal flesh, accord- 
ing to recent experiments, so far from containing 
bacilli, destroys them by the muscular juice 
which the flesh contains. Hence, there is no 
necessity, in order to destroy the bacillus, to boil 
meat to a pap, to forbid roast meat, or underdone 
meat, or even raw meat. If we were to hearken 
to the commission, he thought we should be de- 
prived of some of our best alimentary products, 
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and nothing would be served on our tables that 
was not spoiled to the taste by over-cooking, 
as well as rendered more indigestible thereby. 

‘As to the care that should be taken of those 
that were hereditarily predisposed to tuberculosis, 
he thought that excessive precaution was an evil ; 
the best prophylactics are gymnastic exercises 
and hydrotherapy. 

‘Professor Sée did not think persons especially 
liable to tuberculosis, who had been subject to 
colds, bronchitis, or who had had pneumonia, 
measles, whooping-cough, or small-pox. On the 
contrary, he had found such persons remarkably 
exempt from tubercular diseases. 

In connection with the above report and discus- 
sion, it may be interesting to consider the result 
of recent judical proceedings at Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in the case of two butchers who exposed for 
sale, as human food, the carcasses of two tubercu- 
lous animals. Among those giving testimony 
at the trial we find the well-known names of Dr. 
J. B. Russell, medical officer of health for Glas- 
gow since 1872; Joseph Coats, pathologist to the 
Royal Infirmary of Glasgow, and Prof. J. McCall, 
principal of the Glasgow Veterinary College. In 
addition, there were the medical officers for Edin- 
burgh and Greenock, and for Leeds, Birmingham 
and Hull; three other veterinary pathologists be- 
sides McCall; and Mr. Mayland, as a bacteriolo- 
gist and pathologist, in addition to Dr. Coats. 
There were, in all, fifteen witnesses for the prose- 
cution, and nineteen for the defense. The conclu- 
sions of the French Congress, as well as of the 
Brussels Veterinary Congress of 1883, and of a 
departmental committee of the privy council, 
were frequently referred to in the course of the 
testimony. 

The cases were test cases, brought to enable 
the medical officers of Glasgow to apply the same 
stringent standards as were already enforced in 
Edinburgh and Greenock. 

In summing up the evidence and the arguments, 
the court held that: whether ingestion be or be 
not the commonest way in which tuberculosis is 
communicated, it must certainly be regarded as 
one mode of its communication; except on the 
footing that the meat was the medium of the 
transmission of the disease, it would be unneces- 
sary and wasteful to exclude from the food-supply 
the carcasses of animals suffering from tubercu- 
losis, however generalized and extensive; but the 
previously existent practice in Glasgow and else- 
where of condemning extensively diseased animals, 
clearly proved that the transmissibility of the 
disease by ingestion had long been recognized, 
and the evidence led to the conclusion that it 


would not be proper to trust to cooking as a 
sufficient protection ; that every animal suffering 
from tuberculosis, however limited in degree or 
apparently in locality, probably ought to be con- 
demned, and that such condemnation would not 
cause a loss of food of more than one-quarter of 
one per cent.; but, in the present instance, the 
disease, having extended to the lymphatic glands, 
was undoubtedly generalized. 

As to the disposal of the sputa of phthisis, 
Arthur Hill Hassall, M. D., writing to the Lancet 
(July 27, 1889), sums up the question as follows : 
‘*On no account should patients expectorate on 
the floors, carpets, or, above all, into handker- 
chiefs. It is, indeed, from these last that the 
greatest danger is to be apprehended. It should 
be made an invariable habit by day, and, as far 
as practical, even at night, to expectorate into 
spittoons. These receptacles should be always 
partially filled with water so as to avoid the dry- 
ing of the sputa, and they should be emptied and 
thoroughly cleansed daily by scalding with boil- 
ing water. It is not necessary that the water 
should contain a disinfectant, but, if any be used, 
it should be one which is really effec ive and free 
from all disagreeable odor. Perhaps the best 
germicide is a strong solution of perchloride of 
mercury; this should be freely added to the 
water in the spittoon each morning before use. 
The use of cloths (as is the common practice), to 
wipe out these receptacles, should be strictly pro- 
hibited, as these cloths might, like the handker- 
chiefs, become a source of danger.’’ [The sani- 
tary cuspidores, furnished by the N. Y. Sanitary 
Supply Co., and composed of frames and receiv- 
ing-papers separable from each other, are excel- 
lently adapted to meet these requirements with 
the least possible trouble. ] 

“The question now arises, in what way should 
the contents of these spittoons be disposed of ? 
The safest and surest plan is their complete de- 
struction, and this object may be accomplished in 
the following manner: A covered vessel, prefer- 
ably of glass, of suitable size and provided with 
a strong rod, should be partially filled with a 
strong solution of perchloride of mercury, and 
into this vessel the contents of the spittoons should 
be daily emptied, until it becomes necessary to 
dispose of the accumulated but now harmless 
sputa, which may then safely be done by means 
of the closet or the soil. The use of the stirrer is 
necessary in order to break up the sputa and 
allow of the effective action of the germicide. — 
The handkerchief of a phthisical patient should 
never be allowed to become dry, but be at once 
wetted, even before being conveyed to the laundry ; 
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and no handkerchief should be in use longer than 
aday. Not only should each patient be provided 
with a spittoon for his own special use, but other 
spittoons should be placed in the corridors, closets, 
and all other suitable places. These should be 
partly filled with water, and never, as is often 
the case with sand, sawdust, ashes, and other 
absorbent substances. These receptacles should 
be emptied daily, thoroughly cleansed, and dis- 
infected in the manner before described. Expec- 
torating on the floors, into the grates, or on the 
garden walls and public promenades, should be 
strictly prohibited under severe penalties. Again, 
every hospital should have its own well-appointed 
laundry, to which all the linen of the patients 
should be sent and specially dealt with. For the 
reception of the soiled linen, each patient should 
be provided with a closed box—not a basket, — 
and the contents of this should be conveyed daily 
in covered receptacles to the laundry. 

‘* Another matter requiring serious considera- 
tion, is the possibility of the communication of 
tubercular disease through the medium of the sputa 
to certain domestic animals, and from these again 
to the human subject. Such a result may occur 
where such animals are kept in the grounds 
belonging toa hospital, the soil and herbage being 
liable to be contaminated with expectoration.”’ 


R. WM. PERRY WATSON gives in the 
Archives of Pediatrics thirty cases of enure- 
sis in children successfully treated by atropine, 
one grain to an ounce of water, of which one drop 
for each year of age was given at four and seven 
o’clock in the evening. Dr. Watson says, after a 
careful review of these unselected cases, I am justi- 
fied in saying that in sulphate of atropine—given 
to its full physiological effects—we have a remedy 
in the enuresis of children unequalled in our 
materia medica. 


R. J. P. DAKE, our esteemed colleague, in 
an article in other columns, gives us the 
plain truth regarding ‘‘ Sectarianism in Medicine,”’ 
which we commend to the careful perusal of our 
readers. 

The remedy which he proposes is worthy of the 
consideration of all those progressive men who 
hold the welfare of the profession and that of 
humanity uppermost in their minds. 

The TrmEs has for a long time held its columns 
open upon the basis proposed, and the majority of 
medical journals are fast coming to occupy the 
same position, for which we are truly thankful. 

We regret to say that the New York County 
Medical Society took a step backward when it 


changed its By-Laws so as to require candidates 
for membership, who have formerly affiliated with 
the Homeeopathic Society, to declare that they 
have not only resigned such membership, but 
no longer believe in or practice according to any 
creed or dogma, 

It is not in the interest of progress that any 
scientific body shall attempt to restrict the views 
of its members. It should be sufficient that 
medical men only term themselves physicians. 

We hope this society may see the error it has 
committed and correct it,in the interest of med- 
ical union. 

The time is now here when so-called ‘‘ Old 
School ”’ societies should cordially invite and wel- 
come so-called ‘‘ homeeopathic physicians’’ to 
membership, only demanding that they shall call 
themselves simply physicians. They should not 
be allowed to feel that there is any compromise of 
honor in the proceeding, and they should be made 
to feel at home in their new surroundings. 

We insist that there shall be no degradation to 
any, and we will not lend our aid to any plan which 
is not alike honorable to all. We are told that 
there are localities where all physicians of respect- 
ability meet together in harmony, now, we trust 
that it may be so, and we sincerely hope that the 
number may increase, as we are confident it will 
when the physicians of different schools know each 
other better. 

The Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter says editorially that ‘‘this subject has 
recently been quite fully discussed by the Phila- 
delphia County Medical Society, and the senti- 
ment was unmistakable that the regular school 
can have nothing to do with the sects, so long as 
they insist upon a special designation.’’ This we 
believe is the point of the whole matter. The 
editorial above referred to does not, however, as 
a whole, breathe that spirit of ‘“‘ brotherly love ”’ 
which we should be glad to see presented. 

It is written with a consciousness that the error 
is all on one side, a position that only broadens the 
breach. If Dr. Dake’s statements are correct, as 
we believe, both parties have been wrong in some 
particulars, and why not admit the truth ? If the 
**Old School” had treated Hahnemann’s propo- 
sitions in the spirit it has those of Brown-Séquard 
and of others, there would never have been a 
schism in the profession to distract it. Now that 
we have one, and one, too, of no small dimensions, 
let us treat it as become gentlemen, in accord- 
ance with the circumstances and with fairness and 
justice. 

We can say with the Times and Register that 
our journal “is not an organ, save of the whole 
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profession.”” We are pleased to note that the 
editor of the above mentioned Times and Register 
is in entire accord with us, when he says ‘*‘ we may 
express the hope. in common with all who care 
more for scientific werk than polemics or politics, 
that the day is not far distant when there will be 
but one school of medicine, in which each may 
work in the manner which is most in accord with 
his own views, as deduced from his own study and 
observation.”’ 

The Times and Register can do much to bring 
about this state of things if it will. 


HE death rate in New York during the month 
of October was only 18.80 per 1,000, which is 
less than it has been at any time since the organ- 
ization of the Board in 1866. The city is getting a 
better reputation than in the past; its streets are 
cleaner, its buildings better constructed, its tene- 
ment houses more closely watched, and if we go 
on as we are going now we can safely invite the 
world to visit the ‘‘ World’s Fair” here in 1892 
with the assurance that we are among the health- 
iest cities in the world, and that if they will only 
take half as good care of themselves as we will 
give them an opportunity to do they will be all 
right. Our Board of Health was never so active 
or working with so much intelligence in all its de- 
partments as at present. 


OT SPRINGS, N. C., is located among the 
mountains at an altitude of 1,800 feet. The 
air is dry and the temperature ranges through- 
out the year from 56 to 75 degrees. The place is 
highly recommended as a spring, fall and winter 
resort for consumptives and persons suffering from 
nervous debility. The temperature of the springs 
is about 104°. 
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ANNUAL OF THE UNIVERSAL MEDICAL SCIENCES. A 
Yearly Report of the Progress of the General Sanitary 
Sciences Throughout the World. Edited by Charles 
E. Sarjous, M. D., and seventy associate editors. Il- 
lustrated with chromo-lithographs, engravings and 
maps, in five volumes. F. A. Davis, Publisher; Phila- 
delphia, New York and London, 1889. 


The idea of collecting and condensing in a readable form 
the practical experience and best thoughts of the host of 
physicians and scientists, who annually come before the 
public in medical journals and published books, was carried 
out in the first series of the Annual, with credit to the 
editor-in-chief and his small army of assistants The five 
volumes thus presented have proved a valuable help to a 
host of physicians, who have been enabled to gather in an 
hours’ reading the cream of journalistic literature upon a 
given subject during the past year. The second series is 
an improvement upon the first. The editors are set- 


tling down to their work and cull with better judgment 
and more discretion. It requires experience and skill 
to collate what alone is valuable, and present it in an 
intelligent form without distorting the meaning of the 
author. Several new features have been introduced which 
render the work much more complete. Grams are reduced 
to ounces, grains, etc., and the centigrade and Reaumer 
thermometric measurements to Fahrenheit. An index is 
given to each volume, with an index of the entire work to 
the last volume. 


A LABORATORY GUIDE IN URINALYSIS AND TOXICOLOGY. 
By A. R. Whithaus, A. M., M. D. New York: Wm. 
Wood & Co. 


This admirable guide is too well known to the profession 
through its first edition to require special notice. In addi- 
tion to general rues the author gives very clearly the 
qualitative analysis of urine; its chemical character and 
composition; quantitative analysis, urinary deposits and 
analysis of calculi; detection of poisons, including volatile 
poisons, mineral acids and alkalies, metallic and vegetable 
poisons, 


THERAPEUTICS OF NERVOUS DisEASES. By Charles Por- 
ter Hart, M.D. Philadelphia: F. E. Boericke, Hahne- 
mann Publishing House, 1889. 


Dr. Hart's work on therapeutics is from a homeeopathic 
standpoint, and shows a very careful study of drug action 
in the various forms of nervous trouble. The pathology is 
of necessity limited, but the leading points are given with 
remarkable clearness and precision, The indications for 
specific drug action are pointed out with a conciseness and 
an intelligent use of language which admits of no misun- 
derstanding. Of course, in many cases it is almost impos- 
sible to reach a correct diagnosis, but there is some satis- 
faction even then in studying a drug where its indications 
are presented without verbiage and in unmistakable lan- 


guage. 


SYPHILIS OF THE Nervous System. By H. C. Wood, 
M. D., LL.D. George 8. Davis, Detroit, Mich. 


This is one of the best of the ** Physician's Leisure Library 
Series.”” The author claims to have treated, in the Uni- 
versity Hospital, Philadelphia, five thousand cases of ner- 
vous diseases, of which at least fifteen per cent. were in 
cases of syphilitics. Of the two thousand cases treated by 
the author in the Philadelphia Hospital, one thousand had 
suffered from syphilis. An intelligent observer with so 
large an experience could hardly fail of learning something 
of interest to communicate to the profession. 


THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN, MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 
By Henry Ashbury, M. D., London., M. R. C. P., and 
C. A. Wright, B. A., M. B. Oxon., F. R. C. 8., England, 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., and New York: 
15 East 16th St. 


The practical value of this book is very much enhanced 
from the fact that it is the joint work of a physician and 
surgeon, ea h eminent in his speciality and both enjoying 
unusual clinical facilities in their connection with the 
General Hospital for Sick Children, Manchester, in which 
1,200 in-patients and 10,000 out-patients are treated annu- 
ally. The illustrations are numerous and have mostly 
been taken from cases which have been under the author's 
own care. The work is less theoretical and more practical 
than most works upon practice, inasmuch as it is the record 
of the actual experience of the learned authors in the im- 
mense variety of children’s diseases, which would naturally 
come before them in years of labor, not only in the large 
hospital of a great manufacturing city but also in private 
practice. In matters of hygiene and the general manage- 
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ment of the sick room, the suggestions are in all cases ex- 
cellent, but in the action of specific remedies much might 
have been learned by a careful study of the therapeutics of 
Hahnemann, Ringer, Phillips and Lauder Brunton. In 
scarlet fever and diphtheria, for instance, but little confi- 
dence is expressed in internal medication, and no mention 
‘made of such remedies as aconite, belladonna, rhus and 
mercury, which in many cases have been used by men of 
all schools, as they thought, with marked advantage. As 
a whole the work is so practical and suggestive that it will 
naturally fill an important place in the library of the 
student and the young physician. 


‘OPHTHALMOLOGY AND OPHTHALMOSCOPY FOR PRACTI- 
TIONERS AND STUDENTS OF MEDICINE. By Dr. Her- 
mann Schmidt-Reinpler. Translated from the third 
‘German revised edition. Edited by D. B. St. John 
Roosa, M. D., LL.D. One hundred and eighty-three 
‘cuts and three colored plates. Wm. Wood & Co., 
Publisher, New York. 


This book had been very popular among the German 
students long before its translation was contemplated. 

The portions of the work devoted to ophthalmoscopy are 
especially excellent. 

The author has very clear ideas and expresses them with 
‘force. His views correspond closely with those held by 

-every thoughtful ophthalmologist who writes from ex- 
perience rather than from compilation. 

The work is in every sense a practical good text-book 
and has but little in it which is open to criticism. 

Those few pages which treat of the etiology of convergent 
strabisimus, are not especially meritorious and do not com- 

pare favorably with the other portions of the work. The 
translator has made a very satisfactory translation, and 
under the editorial charge of Dr. Roosa the book has been 
so ably prepared for the English-reading student that it is 
without doubt the fullest, most practical, general text-book 
.on ophthalmology in the English language. 


“THE PHYSICIAN’S LEISURE LIBRARY.—DysPEPsiaA. By 
Frank Woodward, M.D. Geo. S. Davis, Publisher, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dr. Woodward, in his Monograph, differentiates between 
the various pathological conditions of the stomach which 
give rise to dyspeptic symptoms, but which may be of a 
‘malignant character. ‘A cancer,” says the author, “that 
does not obstruct either orifice of the stomach, may pursue 
.a course for a time absolutely without symptoms so far as 
the stomach and its functions are concerned; and it may 
-be accepted as a fact that in any case a diagnosis of the 
particuiar form of cancer can not be determined. In any 
doubtful cases the test of the contents of the stomach for 
perhydrochloric acid should be made, as its absence is a 
very important diagnostic sign of carcinoma. To a weak 
-aqueous solution of methyl-violet in a test tube, add a por- 
tion of the yellow gastric contents. The violet color be- 
comes distinctly blue if hydrochloric acid is present.” 


EATING FOR STRENGTH; OR FOOD AND DIET IN THEIR RE- 
LATION TO HEALTH AND DikT, together with several 
hundred recipes for wholesome foods and drinks. By 
M. L. Holbrook, M.D., Professor of Hygiene in the N. Y. 
Medical College and Hospital for Women; Editor of the 
‘Herald of Health;” Author of “Hygiene of the 
Brain,” ‘‘ How to Strengthen the Memory,” “ Parturi- 
tion without Pain,” etc., ete. New York: 1888, pp. 
246, 12mo. 

This volume contains a very complete classification of 
foods and their uses; digestion and how to promote it; 
chow to compose a suitable diet for different conditions ; 


tables showing the cost of the nourishment in different 
articles, etc., etc., the whole forming an excellent text-book 
for students, nurses and others, and with its five hundred 
receipts makes a good book on cookery as well as one on diet- 
etics. It is worthy of wide dissemination among laymen. 


THE RELATION OF HoOM@OPATHY TO NATURAL SCIENCE. 
By Edward Babcock Atkins, M.D. A. L. Chatterton 
& Co., New York, 1889, pp. 195, 12mo. 


This little monograph appeals ‘to those whose student 
days are yet their own, and to others whose minds are not 
yet fixed in the mold which gave them professional birth,” 
and the author says it was written as the result of a most 
careful study of the claims of Homceopathy for scientific, 
recognition. The book is worthy of perusal by those who 
are interested in its subject. 


Ruppock’s Famity Doctor. A popular guide for the 
household, giving the history, causes, means of pre- 
vention and symptoms of all diseases of men, women 
and children, and the most approved methods of treat- 
ment, with plain instructions for the care of the sick 
and full accurate directions for treating wounds, inju- 
ries, poisoning, etc. By E. Harris Ruddock, M.D. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians; Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons; Licentiate in 
Midwifery (London and Edinburgh), etc. : Physician to 
the Reading and Berkshire Dispensary, with notes and 
additional chapters by James E. Gross, M.D. Third 
edition. Chicago: Gross & Delbridge, 1889, pp. 772, 
octavo. 


Ruddock’s was always considered one of the best of the 
‘*domestic” works, and with Dr. Gross’ notes and addi- 
tions it has been improved and brought to date. Physicians 
can make no mistake in commending the book to their 
patients. 


A TREATISE ON THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF MIDWIFERY. 
By W.S. Playfair, M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P., Physician- 
Accoucheur to H. I. and R. H. the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh ; Professor of Obstetric Medicine in King’s Col- 
lege ; Physician for the Diseases of Women and Children 
to King’s College Hospital; Consulting Physician to 
the General Lying-In Hospital and to the Evelina 
Hospital for Children; late President of the Obstet- 
rical Society of London; Examiner in Midwifery to 
the University of London and to the Royal College 
of Physicians. Fifth American from the seventh Eng- 
lish edition, with notes and additions. By Robert 
P. Harris, M.D. With five plates and two hundred and 
seven illustrations. Philadelphia: Lea Bros. & Co., 
1889, pp. 672, 8vo. 


This work is so familiar to our readers that it is only 
necessary to announce the issue of a revised edition, 
bringing the text up to the present date. The American 
editor has done his part well, by the addition of practical 
notes as required to fit the work for American uses. The 
book is noted for being one of the most readable of its class 
in our language and it will continue to be the leading text- 
book in our colleges. 


Woonp’s LIBRARY OF MEDICAL AND SURGICAL MoNno- 
GRAPHS, consisting of original treatises and of complete 
reproductions in English of books and monographs selected 
from the latest literature of foreign countries with old il- 
lustrations. Monthly, thick paper covers, ten dollars a 
year. Two or three monographs are printed in each issue 
so that the year’s library contains from twenty-four to forty 
complete works, comprising from 3,000 to 3,400 large octavo 
pages. We have noticed, from month to month, the succes- 
sive numbers as they have appeared, and now reproduce 
the titles and authors of the works published up to October, 
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that our readers may see the names of the distinguished 
authors and the great variety of subjects they have dis- 
cussed : I. ‘‘ The Pedigree of Disease,” by Jonathan Hutch- 
inson, F.R.S. II. “Treatment of Common Diseases of 
the Skin,” by Robert M. Simon, M. R.C. P. III. ‘* On Gid- 
diness,” by Thomas Grainger Stewart, M.D. IV. ‘‘ Neu- 
resthenia,” by Dr. H. Von Ziemsen. V. ‘‘The Treatment 
of Cystic Goitre,” by Thomas Hovell, F.R.C.S.E. VI. 
“* Antipyresis and Antipyretic Methods of Treatment,” by 
Dr. H. Von Ziemsen. VII. ‘‘ New Remedies since 1878,” by 
Dr. C. Cayvil. VIII. ‘‘ Varieties and Treatment of Bron- 
chitis,” by Dr. Ferrand, of the Lzenec Hospital, Paris. IX. 
“Clinical Value of Albuminuria in Bright’s Disease,” by 
Dr. Pierre Ieantor, Paris. X. ‘*The Tongue as an Indica- 
tion of Disease,” by Dr. Hosship Dickinson, M.D. XI. 
“The Etiology, Diagnosis and Treatment of Tuberculosis,” 
by Dr. H. Von Ziemsen. XII. “Sprains,” by C. W. Mansell 
Moulin, M. A., M.D. XIII. ‘*The Preventive Treatment 
of Calculous Diseases and Solvent Remedies,” by Sir Henry 
Thompson. XIV. ‘ Blenorrhoea of the Sexual Organs and 
Complications,” by Dr. Ernest Finger of Vienna. XV. 
‘*Diabetes and Complications with Heart Disease,” by 
Jacques Mayer, M. D., Carlsbad. XVI. ‘‘ The Influence of 
Menstruation and of the Pathological Conditions of the 
Uterus in Cutaneous Diseases,” by Dr. L. Grellety. XVII. 
“ Antisepsis and its Relation to Bacteriology,” by Dr. I. 
Neudorfer, Vienna. XVIII. ‘‘General Orthopeoedics,” by 
Dr. Schrieber. XIX. ‘Cancer and Cancerous Diseases,” 
by Sir Spencer Wells. XX. ‘Cardiac Dyspepsia and Car- 
diac Asthma,” by Prof. Dr. S. Von Basch. XXI. ‘‘Ten- 
sion in Surgical Practice, Inflammation of Bone and Cranial 
and Intra-Cranial Injuries,” by Thomas Bryant. XXII. 
“The Treatment of Inebriety in the Higher and Educated 
Classes,” by James Stewart, B. A. XXIII. ‘‘Manual of 
Hypodermic Medication,” by Drs. Bourneville and Bricon, 
Paris, rearranged and revised for the use of American 
practitioners. XXIV. ‘‘Congestive Neurasthenia or Nerve- 
Depression,” ‘by E. C. Whittle, M. D., London. XXV. 
«*Psycho-Therapeutics or Treatment by Hypnotism,” by 
Dr. C. Lloyd Tuckey, London. XXVI. ‘Sexual Activity 
and the Critical Period in Man and Woman,” by Dr. Louis 


- de Sere, Paris. XXVII. ‘Treatment of Syphilis at the 


Present Time,” by Dr. Maximillian Von Zeisel. XXVIII. 
“The Art of Embalming,” by Benjamin Ward Richardson, 
M.D. XXIX. ‘“Gonorrheal Infection in Women,” by 
Wm. Japp Sinclair, M. A., M. D. 


The tenth volume of the index catalogue of the ‘‘ Library 
of the Surgeon-General’s Office, United States Army,” 
extends from O to P. The volume includes 7,658 au- 
thor’s titles representing 2,905 volumes, 7,282 pamphlets, 
14,265 subject titles of separate books and pamphlets, and 
29,421 titles of articles in periodicals. We notice under 
the head of periodicals, journals of the Old School are 
simply given by the name which appears on the title page, 
while to all others are added, in parenthesis, the word 
homeeopathic, eclectic, or any particular school to which 
they are supposed by the compiler to belong. The informa- 
tion thus given is often incorrect and misleading, and so 
far as our profession is concerned detracts from the value 
of the index. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CycLopzpiIa. Careful examination 
of the eighteenth volume of Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia 
shows that in many respects this remarkable work is supe- 
rior to any of its competitors, especially in its adaptation 
to popular use. Its combination of an unabridged dictionary 
with the ordinary features of a cyclopedia of universal 
knowledge is unique. The definitions and pronunciation 
of the words are clear and accurate, the illustrations are 
excellent, the topics are thoroughly treated and embrace 
the results of the most recent investigations and discov- 


eries. Then, too, the extremely low price places it within 
the reach of all. The eighteenth volume is fully up to the 
high-water mark of its predecessors. It is especially rich 
in its biographies. We find sketches of Hall and Hayes, 
the Arctic explorers ; John Hall and Robert Hall, celebrated 
clergymen; Hallam and Herodotus, historians; Haller, the 
philologist ; Alexander Hamilton, the statesman, and Sir 
William Hamilton, the scientist; Handel and Haydn, the 
musical composers ; Hannibal, the foe of Rome; Hegel, the 
philosopher; Heine, the poet, and Hengstenberg, the theo- 
logian ; Herschel, the astronomer, and many other men of 
renown. Among important articles in other lines are Hal- 
lucination; Hand; Hanseatic League, the famous trade. 
union of the Middle Ages; Harbor; Hartford Convention,. 
unique and famous in our political history; Harvard Uni- 
versity; Hay; Hayti; Heat; Heart; Heaven; Hell; 
Heredity; Heresy and Hieroglyphics. The forty volumes 
in which this great work will be completed will make a 
splendid library. The price, which gradually advances as 
the work nears compietion, is wonderfully low. If ordered 
at once $8.50 will pay for the first eighteen volumes in 
cloth binding, or $12.10 for the half Morocco style. A 
specimen volume, which can be returned if not satisfactory, 
will be sent for 60 cents in cloth, or 85 cents in half Morocco. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, New York, Chicago and Atlanta. 


FASCICULI XIV. AND XV. of Morrow's “ Atlas of Venereal 
and Skin Diseases” have been received from Messrs. Wm. 
Wood & Co., of this city. Those of our readers who have 
not already done so, should send for prospectus at once, 
with a view to subscribing in order to be sure of the plates, 
as the publication approaches completion and being sold by 
subscription only, may be out of print and difficult to obtain. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
IN REVIEW OF MR. TAIT. 


My dear Editors.—When I left Birmingham, in Septem- 
ber, Mr. Tait presented me with a copy of the first volume 
of his ‘‘ Diseases of Women,” * then just published. The 
circumstances by which I became possessed of the book 
prevent me from reviewing it, but I cheerfully respond to 
your request to make mention of the latest work of this 
remarkable surgeon, and embrace the present opportunity 
to bring before the profession a few of the theories and 
practices that have made his name a household word. 

Medical literature may be divided into two classes : one 
is largely made up of compilations and theories, the other 
is composed of clinical experience, and deductions from 
that experience. As is well known, Mr. Tait’s writings 
belong to the latter class. He does not write text-books, 
but gives to the profession his own views, and the clinical 
facts from which they are deduced; we therefore have, in 
a certain sense, his note books. 

No one can see Mr. Tait in his work, or be admitted 
to his confidence, without being impressed with the 
clearness of his vision in matters of diagnosis, or 
without recognizing the directness with which he at- 
tacks disease. His operations are planned upon straight 
lines, his theories upon a wide and general knowledge 
of natural phenomena. Simplicity characterizes all that 
he does. Complicated diagnosis, complicated opera- 
tions, complicated instruments, find no place in his 
gynecology. And while throwing aside tradition may 
lead to disastrous results if carried to excess, and Mr. Tait 
is not exempt from such a charge, it may be said that he 
has done more to purge surgery of its useless parts, than 
any other living surgeon. He has proved that the best 


*“ Diseases of Women and Abdominal Surgery.” Lawson Tait, 
F.R.C.S, LL.D. Vol. I, 1889. 
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results may be obtained by the most direct and simple 
methods, and has thus established a school of surgery and 
gynecology in advance of any at present practiced. 

The present volume contains only the diseases of women, 
theories of their origin, and some few operations. The 
second volume will contain a resumé of the author's vast 
experience in abdominal surgery, and descriptions of his 
methods of performing laparotomies. Of necessity, there- 
fore, the last volume will be the most interesting to the 
surgeon. 

In the volume under consideration Mr. Tait has given the 
best description that I have so far seen of his own opera- 
tion for repair of the ruptured perineum. But no de- 
scription conveys a proper impression of it. The operation 
must be seen to be understood. It proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple that no tissue shall be lost, but that the original tear 
is to be reproduced. This is accomplished with scis- 
sors, forming a raw surface that resembles the letter H. 
When brought together a firm perineal body results, and 
one that perfectly reproduces the uninjured perineum. The 
operation is possibly too recent to speak with assurance of 
its ultimate results, for plastic operations to be perfectly 
successful must stand the test of years, but so far it is the 
best operation that has been proposed for *‘ extension of the 
perineum,” and is justly becoming popular with those sur- 
geons who have seen it done by its author. 

Closely allied to this operation for the repair of a rup- 
tured perineum, is the splitting operation for vaginal fistu- 
lz proposed by Collis, and re-introduced by Mr. Tait, though 
in some particulirs changed by him. In both of these 
opera'ions the conservative tendency is seen, a tendency 
in striking contrast to the boldness that marks some of his 
other operations, though even in his boldness he is thor- 
oughly conservative. 

Mr. Tait is not a believer in the disastrous results that 
are commonly held to follow a lacerated cervex, and speaks 
in no measured terms of the school that attributes so much 
to this cause. Few surgeons will to-day question the state- 
ment that the operation has been done too frequently, but 
that in some cases it is essential to a cure of a certain class 
of pelvic symptoms, the majority of operators are inclined 
to believe. But he is probably correct in saying that sub- 
invo ution can be cured without sewing up the lacerated 
cervex, and further, that the operation does not always 
cure the subinvolution. 

And here, though not in order, let me speak of his opinion 
concerning subinvolution. To this result of parturition, he 
attributes a large proportion of uterine displacements 
that occur in women who have borne children, and hence 
concludes, that the displacement, which in itself is produc- 
tive of little discomfort, will disappear when the uterus re- 
turns to its normal proportions. These views will com- 
mend themselves to any surgeon who has studied the two 
conditions as they appear together, and to all who have 
learned to discriminate between the cause and the effect of 
pelvic derangements. There is nothing in the structure of 
the uterus that should cause it when displaced to give rise 
to the suffering that is believed to belong to that accident, 
but the subinvolution which so constantly attends displace- 
mentin women who have borne children,and which undoubt- 
edly has something to do with the displacement, is a most 
fruitful source of pelvic suffering. Holding these views of 
the causes of uterine displacements, Mr. Tait is naturally 
opposed to the use of pessaries, and condemns Alexander's, 
or any other operation for holding the fundus in flexed ante- 
flexion. Such instances of resistance to the experience of 
other surgeons can not fail to be deplored by those who 
value his opinion ; and one feels with equal regret, that both 
his practice and his public utterances are frequently too 
much tinctured by an unwillingness to accept the results 
of investigations carried out upon different lines from those 
which he has followed. 

At the other end of the scale of uterine diseases is placed 


the “Infantile Uterus.” Truly, it seems as if the pathology 
of the uterus belongs to one of these conditions of devel- 
opment; either the under or over-development of the 
organ. But concerning this I shall have more to say ina 
future paper, which will embrace the results of my recent 
investigations, and clinical experience. These cases of 
‘Infantile Uterus” sometimes baffle the skill of the surgeon, 
and as the last resort, Mr. Tait removes the appendages, 
and thus relieves the undeveloped organ from performing 
the fully developed function. 

His opinion concerning the removal of the uterus for 
cancer is opposed to that held by the majority of surgeons, 
especially by the surgeons of the German school. * He 
says, ‘the proposal to deal with cancer of the uterus by 
complete removal of the organ meets, I need hardly add, 
with my strong disapproval. My reasons are that its 
primary mortality must always be heavy, and that the few 
cases in which the disease does not recur are clearly errors 
of diagnosis.’ In conversation he has expressed to me 
the belief that by refusing to operate upon cases of uterine 
cancer, he not only maintains his low mortality rate, but 
also holds the confidence of the public, for they are con- 
vince | that he will not assume the risk of operating, when 
there is not a reasonable hope of success. This last is 
undoubtedly true, for his decision to operate is rarely ques- 
tioned either by physician or patient. He makes no men- 
tion of vaginal hysterectomy. The operation forms no 
part of his methods. He has so far reduced the risk of 
opening the abdomen, that what he can not remove in that 
way he believes he can not remove through the vagina. 

I must pass over much that is of interest, to the operations 
with which Mr. Tait’s name has become more especially 
associated. It will at once be understood that I refer to 
his practice of removing the uterine appendages, when they 
are damaged, and for the cure of uterine myoma, and his 
method of dealing with tubal pregnancies. Space will not 
permit a discussion of either one of these operations. That 
an operation has frequently been performed for damaged 
appendages when damaged appendages did not exist, no 
one can doubt who reads the great mass of clinical reports 
with which medical literature is to-day flooded. But that 
this occurs in Mr. Tait’s hands I do not believe. Surgeons 
less skillful in diagnosis than he is, have removed the ap-- 
pendages, and not discovered until too late that the disease 
did not reside in these organs. Such practice no one can 
condemn or regret, more than he does. Those who are in 
such haste to remove the appendages have missed the 
spirit of his work. The brilliancy of the operation, and 
his results, have dazzled the world, but the principles upon 
which he operates, the experiences which assists his di- 
agnosis, and goes to make up his prompt decision to remove 
the ovaries and tubes, are wholly wanting in many of those 
who would follow him. After being with Mr. Tait in all 
his work for several months, and enjoying such personal 
relations with him that we discussed professional matters 
fully, I feel confident that no surgeon can form his opinion 
more carefully than he, and that none deplores or de- 
nounces unnecessary operations more earnestly. 

Mr. Tait’s proposal to remove the appendages for bleed- 
ing myoma, has in his hands met with marked success com- 
pared with other means of treatment. As is well known, 
he is strongly opposed to the use of electricity in these 
cases, believing that a cure can not be so effected, and that 
after the trial the patients are in a less favorable condition 
for an operation than before. To an operation a large 
percentage of women so treated finally come, and my own 
experience, and the many cases I saw in England, as surely 
establish the fact, that these cases are generally among the 
most difficult to operate upon. As a rule the adhesions are 
more than usually dense, frequently all the pelvic organs 
being matted together in an almost inseparable mass. Of 
course it is impossible to assert that these conditions are 
due to the electrical treatment, but they are so constantly 
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associated with such a history, that one is almost forced to 
regard this treatment as at least a contributing cause to 
the complications that are always found in cases in which 
it has been employed. 

But in some cases removal of the appendages fails to ar- 


‘rest the growth of the tumor, or to control hemorrhage. 


It is therefore apparent that not all uterine myoma are 
amenable to this treatment. I believe that in Mr. Tait’s 
general division of myoma of the uterus, may be found an 
explanation of this failure. He arranges uterine myoma 
in two clases : ‘‘soft oedematous myoma,” and ‘ nodular 
myoma.” The former are but slightly dependent upon the 
menstrual function, and are not necessarily associated with 
the period of sexual activity. The latter are essentially 
growths of menstrual life, and usually disappear, or cease 
to become active at the involution of the reproductive or- 
gans. Reasoning from these clinical facts, it is not difficult 
to assume that the soft cedematous myoma constitute the 
bulk of failures to cure by removal of the appendages, and 
that the successful cases belong to the nodular variety of 
tumor. The soft cedematous myoma therefore will be those 
calling for hysterectomy, for neither the induced nor the 
natural climactoric exert any influence upon their progress. 
Removal of the uterus really belongs to the unpublished 
volume, but this oper:tion forms one of Mr. Tait’s most 
brilliant procedures. He reached quite independently the 
method of stripping off the peritoneum which Keath so 
long kept from the profession, and to this, which he ac- 
complished by aid of his temporary clamp, may be attrib- 
uted his success in hysterectomy. 

Among the most valuable studies which the book con- 
tains, are those connected with the broad ligament. Some 
technical errors in anatomy are pointed out, which have 
an important bearing upon the diseases of this structure, 
and which explains very much of the obscurity which has 
hitherto prevailed concerning the pathology of pelvic 
hematocele. 

His theories of menstruation, and the relation which the 
Fallopian tubes bear to the function, his discussion upon 
what he calls ‘‘Adolescent-Anzmia,” the exanthematic 
origin of pelvic inflammation, the relation between gonor- 
rhoea and inflammation of the appendages, hydrosalpinx, 
pyosalpinx,—I have already referred to in the surgical treat- 
ment of the latter,—and tubal diseases must be passed over 
with a mere mention. I will, however, say that the author 
is a strong believer in the baneful effect of gonorrhoea upon 
the female, and looks upon this poison as one of the most 
potent causes of the inflammatory diseases of the female 
pelvis, that he is called upon to treat. 

This volume closes with the author's well-known treatise 
on ‘‘Ectopia Pregnancy, and Pelvic Hwmatocele.” Mr. 
Tait’s theories of the process of conception, and of the 
office which the ciliated epithelium of the Fallopian tubes 
performs in transferring the ovum, or spermatozoa, as the 
case may be, are somewhat at variance with the most gener- 
ally held opinions, but they do not impair the value of his 
experiences in tubal pregnancies, a record of which the book 
contains, or detract from the brilliancy of the cases upon 
which he has operated and cured. His practice is to open the 
abdomen and secure the bleeding point as soon as rupture 
has taken place. Considering the almost hopeless condition 
of women to whom this accident has occurred, any treat- 
ment could be justified. But Mr. Tait shows better results 
in his cases of ruptured tubal pregnancies upon which 
he has operated, than statistics prove to follow an expect- 
ant treatment, or delay of even a few hours. 

I can not close this very imperfect mention of Mr. Tait’s 
book and his work, -without reference to his well-known 
opposition to the use of antiseptic methods in his practice. 
By attention to detail, and of by excluding in his manipula- 
tions, many sources of infection, he obtains excellent re- 
sults, but I can not avoid the impression that his recoveries 
would be more rapid, and his wounds heal more promptly if 


he used the simple and reasonable antiseptic surgery which. 
the majority of operators believe to be essential to the- 
surgery of the nineteenth century. Believe me, very truly 
yours, H. I. Ostrom. 


42 W. 48th st. October, 1889. 
THAT “BUMPTIOUS” EDITOR. 


In last month’s Times I endeavored to give the Medical 
Era some much needed ‘ pointers” by quoting a perfectly 
polite and scholarly article from the American Analyst. 
In return for this well-meant attention, the said Medical Era 
scolds at me through the longest editorial in its current 
issue, first, for not having ‘“‘read with care” the above- 
mentioned article, and second, for ‘‘hiding behind in- 
itials.”” The latter charge, since it is both frivolous and 
utterly irrelevant, I need not stop to notice; as to the- 
former, it is precisely that to which my accuser himself is 
liable. The Analyst, in that portion of its remarks which 
the Era refrains from quoting, says, with regard to ‘‘ those 
words beginning with a vowel, which are pronounced as if 
they began with ‘y,’ as ‘ewe,’ ‘European,’ ‘useful,’ that 
some writers use ‘an’ before such words, but ‘a’ is pref- 
erable, as ‘a ewe,’ ‘a European custom,’ ete.” This rule 
obviously applies also to words beginning with ‘‘o,” when 
that vowel has the sound of ‘“‘w.” Now will it be believed 
that this same Medical Era which took you to task for say- 
ing ‘‘an homeeopathist,”” use, in the very tirade to 
which I have alluded, of the expression ‘such an one?” 
Yet it is the fact ; and I can only account for it by suppos- 
ing that the editor did not ‘‘ read with care” the Analyst's. 
article in its entirety, being solely intent upon finding out 
how it might best be garbled so as to suit his own argu- 
ment. Of course, after such a failure, I ‘‘ have finished 
with” trying to enlighten him upon matters of this kind. 
I entertain, however, a confident hope that it will be a good 
while before he again thrusts himself forward as a gram- 
matical critic. Otherwise, some stronger epithet than 
‘‘bumptious ” will be needed to characterize the perform- 
ance. G. L. F. 


NO SENSIBLE LINE OF DEMAROATION. 


To the Editors of THr N. Y. MEDICAL TIMES: 

Requesting permission for a few remarks on the subject 
treated by F. H. Orme, M. D., Atlanta, Ga., in the October 
number of your valuable journal, I would say that to my 
mind Dr. Orme is underrating the importance urged by 
you of dropping the name homceopathy. 

This suggestion, at least as I understand it, is more than 
a diplomatic coup. It implies the opinion, that in the dif- 
ference between homceopathy and allopathy there is no 
occasion any more for a distinguishing name, and that the 
animosity there is, is due to nothing but the obstinacy in 
upholding the symbol of differentiation. Virtually, all 
differeuce bas subsided. The actual schism there is, is 
only in the headstrong on both sides, who, like lunatics, 
stick to their point, be it ever so mad. This can be demon- 
strated by scientific reasoning from notorious facts. 

1. As far as the Old School is concerned, if explicitly it 
never declared in favor of the principle similia similibus 
curentur, it did so implicitly, by not only having gone 
over to small doses, but by selecting its medicine accord- 
ing to homeeopathic principles. In the comparative thera- 
peutics, compiled by Potter, in a list of 420 diseases, there 
are only fifty-five where aconite is prescribed by homee- 
opathy, without being used, for the same diseases, by al- 
lopathy, and only forty-nine where belladonna is used 
by homeeopathy, without being prescribed, in the same 
diseases, by allopathy, and whoever takes the trouble to 
compare Hempel’s ‘‘ New and Comprehensive System of 
Materia Medica” with Ringer's ‘‘ Handbook of Therapeu- 
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'tics” will be surprised by a perfect absence of any differ- 
-ence in the eulogy of the therapeutic value and character- 
istics of aconite. 

But there is a more glaring fact yet corroborating our 
claim of utter obliteration of any sensible line of demarca- 
tion between the two schools. There is in the whole range 
of Old School doctrines none so sacred, none so strenu- 
ously upheld as the palladium of regular medicine, as the 
prevention of small-pox by its inoculation of its congener 
in the cow. Now, then, can there be any doctrine more 
completely homeeopathic than this antagonising of a 
natural disease by the setting up of an artificial one, the 
antidoting of a morbid poison by a remedial relation to it? 
And is not this a proof that the Old School acknowledges 
the homeeopathic principle, and selects its remedies secun- 
dum ordinum homeceopaticum, similia similibus curen- 
tur?! One of the biggest novelties in allopathy is Pas- 
teurism. Now, then, what is Pasteurism, but allopathy 
taken in flagranti on the domain of a genuine instance of 
similia similibus curentur ? 

2. As far as homeeopathy is concerned, it is a fact that 
its principle never referred to anything else than the 
SELECTION of the remedy, as to which particular the Old 
School has come round, and that with reference to the 
ACTION of the drug the homeeopathist as little as any other 
school denied, or reasonably could deny, an antagonizing 
of disease. In this particular, therefore, hither and thither, 
the maxim is acknowledged contrari contrariis appon- 
enda. 

It is furthermore a fact that there are some weak points 
in traditional homeeopathy, which are so awfully amenable 
to treatment by a reductio ad absurdum, that if, after 
their exposition, they are upheld, those who do the up- 
holding can not be any more answered but by the distich 
of Horatius: pueri, pueri; pueri, puerilia tractant. 
These points are, 1, the dynamising of the homceopathic 
medicine by the trituration and the shaking of the phials. 
In natural science it is an accepted theory, demonstrated 
by experimental evidence, and scientifically proven by 
mathematical calculation of results which, in their turn, 
have been corroborated by facts of constant observation, 
that there is no such a thing as the storing of dynamics. 
The equilibrium in the conservation of energy 1s sustained 
by its interchange, viz., of motion into heat, and heat into 
motion, and a triturating of medicine, or a shaking of 
phials, can, therefore, if any, not have any other effect 
than heating the medicine, and a claim of difference of 
homeeopathy from Old School for reason of a dynamizing 
of the medicine of the former by mechanical manipulation 
is vulgar, and not any more admissible in learned and ear- 
nest discussion. 

2. There is in homceopathy, as a system, no reason for a 
medicine, which by most physicians is considered as one 
of the most important ones, and of which horribile dictu 
no where is made more use of than in homeopathy. This 
is spiritus vini: Being the diluent of all medicine, it is 
never missing in any dilution. But for the same reason, 
in homeceopathy, it is not and can not be a medicine itself. 
This shows that homoeopathy, as a system, is far from be- 
ing perfect, and that, if wanted to keep abreast of general 
progress in enlightened thought, broader views must be 
‘introduced into it, and then, if you will pardon me the en- 
croachment I make myself guilty of upon the valuable 
space of your journal, there is one circumstance altogether 
outside allopathy and homeopathy, which I would urge as 
an argument for not only an armistice with after thoughts 
of injured rights and unatoned for grievances, but for a defi- 
nite peace with settled points of mutual understanding. This 
is the gain of material therapeutic territory which accrued 
to the medical profession since Sigismund Hahnemann’s 
specific theory. Electricity, hydro-therapeutics, massage, 
and the many other forms of the Swedish kinesi therapeu- 
tics, etc., etc., have turned up, and are simply unmanage- 


able from the standpoint of either homeeopathic or allo- 
pathic doctrine. Have they ever to be left outside the 
contest? Or would it not be more reasonable to consider 
them as what they are, the living proofs of the necessity 
of introducing broader views into medicine and giving up 
the narrow base which, in suicidal specification, is acting 
as a self-antagonizing of the medical profession? The right 
suggestion, to my mind, is easily found, and it happens 
that the merit of it belongs again to Sigismund Hahne- 
mann. It is his assertion, prophetically made in a time 
when only the intuition of genius could hit at such atruth, 
that it is a DYNAMIC FACULTY which hither and thither we 
have to deal with, in medicine as well as in disease. (‘‘ Or- 
ganon,” p. 35 and p. 107.) This assertion, in its pure 
essence, without the disturbing appendage with which 
Hahnemann, who was deprived of the knowledge of the 
pertinent detail which we have at our command, puts it 
forth, is the basis in general physical thought of all special 
application to medicine, and an axiom of the latter, if 
wanted not only correct but practicable, must agree with 
this principle. There was such an axiom proposed, the 
only one to my knowledge, in the Med. Advocate (March, 
1886, p. 110) for which I may claim the authorship, and 
which I beg leave to submit to the criticism of the readers 
of the N. Y. MEDICAL TIMEs as a platform for those who 
spurn the unmanly belittling in which, in the warfare be- 
tween the two schools, has run out the lack of scientific 
argument. This axiom is moveantur secundum indica- 
tionem motionis. The same answers all purposes. There 
is no disease, no possible case, but its substantiality and 
essence is a tissue-motion. Mental disease, even, can not 
be thought without such a one. Now, then, a curing must 
be, nor can, consequently, be thought of, unless it be of 
influence over this tissue-motion ; it must be of a nature, 
as, by its interfering, to correct the motion, and accord- 
ingly, in order to be salutory, the professional movement. 
must be adapted to the indication of the morbid motion. 
This is the comment to the formulation of the axiom: 
move (by your remedial interference) according to the in- 
dications of the (morbid) motion. Thus interpreted, it is 
easily understood that the rule applies not only to inner 
medicine, but fully as well to surgery, and likewise to ob- 
stetrics, gynecology, electricity, massage, balmo-thera- 
peutics, laryngology, ophthalmology, in fine, any possible 
curative method in existence. Nor does the rule any way 
contradict the maxims of homeeopathy and allopathy ; it 
is the wider principle, and includes both standpoints. 
From the point of view taken by it, a selection of a remedy 
is in order, which, by being akin to the disease, promises 
to gain a hold on it; similia similibus curentur; and a 
curative method is to be applied, which promises a cura- 
tive action of the remedy that is adverse to the disease ; 
contraria contrariis apponenda ; and consequently the 
rule moveantur secundum indicationem motionis, so far 
from crowding the former maxims out, widens only the 
scope of their peaceful application, the one not being in 
the way of the other. Dr. LINDORME. 


LEUCODERMA IN AN INDIAN—THREE TESTICLES. 


Messrs. Editors : 

Two curious things have come under my notice recently 
which may interest you and possibly the readers of the 
Times. In my examinations of a party of Chippewa In- 
dian boys, who came into the school a few days ago from 
the Michigan Reservation, I found a boy, about fifteen 
years old, who is gradually getting white. He is a full 
blooded Indian, but about two years ago, as near as I can 
discover—since he doesn’t speak much English—a small 
white spot appeared on his left buttock and thigh. It has 
continued to grow until now the spot is about eight inches 
by six, irregular in shape, but as clear and white skin as I 
ever saw on a white man. He is in perfect health I think. 
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‘The other case is to me even more curious, for I have never 
heard of a similar one. A Chippewa boy, belonging to the 
same tribe and party as the preceeding, aged eighteen. He 
is the fortunate or otherwise possessor of three (3) testicles. 
Two perfectly natural as to position, size, etc., the third 
resting above the right though not touching it, and in every 
point the same as the others, including the peculiar sick- 
ening feeling produced by pressure as of the others. Per- 
fectly healthy boy, etc. Have you ever heard of such a 
case? If you never have I wish you could ask your readers. 
I have quite a curiosity to know. F. L. BARNUM. 
Carlisle, Pa. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Some very interesting researches have lately been made 
under the direction of the French Academy of Medicine, 
regarding the beverage known as absinthe, which is very 
largely consumed in this country and also to a certain ex- 
tent in ourown. While its evil effects were recognized by 
all, certain observers claimed that these effects were not 
owing to the absinthe itself, but rather to the essence of 
anis, which always formed a part of the liquor. In order to 
settle this point, two Guinea pigs were brought into the hall 
where the society was holding its session, and into one was 
injected a gram of the essence of anis, while the other received 
in like manner, an equal quantity of essence of absinthe. 
Just at this point, a startling diversion was produced, for 
a shrill female voice made itself heard from the other end 
of the hall, protesting against the operation. The voice 
was found to belong to a woman who had already made 
herself known as an antivivisectionist. The scandal pro- 
duced among the members of this august body, by such an 
interruption, must have been great, and in the words of the 
French report, that language whose politeness softens the 
most unpleasant utterances, she was ‘‘invited to immedi- 
ately leave the hall.’ The result of the experiment was 
that the animal who received the absinthe was soon seized 
with convulsions, resembling in every way those of epilepsy, 
and in half an hour it was dead. The other an mal on the 
contrary, exhibited no unusual appearances whatever. 
This experiment demonstrated most conclusively the deadiy 
power of absinthe in causing epileptic siezures. In their 
final report, these investigators dwelt upon these dangers 
and declared that absinthism, together with alcoholism, 
form the two great enemies to the public health and the 
reproduction of the race. 

Trephining in Aphasia.—A most interesting case of this 
nature was recently treated at the hospital of Lyons, the 
particulars of which are as follows. The patient was a 
man, twenty-nine years of age, a drunkard and probably 
syphilitic, who had been afflicted with epilepsy for five 
years. After a recent fall, he suffered with prolonged loss 
of consciousness, persistent aphasia, paresis of the right 
arm, and slight paralysis of the right facial and hypo-glos- 
sal nerves. 

There was evidently a recent lesion superadded to the 
old trouble, and the various symptoms were sufficient to in- 
dicate its seat. The operation of trephining was plainly 
indicated. This operation being performed, a hematoma 
of the dura mater was found, which was removed, thus re- 
lieving the cerebral compression which it had been causing. 
‘The day after the operation, while the dressing was being 
removed, the patient, for the first time since his fall, spoke 
a few words distinctly. In the days that followed, the im- 
provement became more and more marked, and at the end 
of about eighteen days the aphasia had disappeared. - 

In these days of microbes and bacilli, our attention is 
being constantly drawn to theni in one way or another, and 
a Vienna doctor gives us the following method for rendering 
milk, which is to be fed to infants, free from these death- 
dealing animals. The milk, after being prepared in the 
proper manner for the child to take, is placed in bottles, 


each of which contains just sufficient for a meal. These 
bottles are then carefully corked with cotton and placed in 
boiling water, for thirty or forty minutes. The milk so 
prepared, will keep for several days, until wanted, provided 
the cotton corks are not removed. One of the Paris jour- 
nals has lately amused its readers by giving extracts from 
a little book, published several years ago, intended to serve 
as aguide to students, in passing their examinations. The 
various peculiarities of the different professors are described, 
and the student is told how he may take advantage of 
them. Thus, for example : 

Dr. X. Becomes exasperated if the works of his brother 
professors are mentioned, put may be calmed by judicious 
citations from his own treatises. He asks questions only 
upon the brain and heart, two organs about which he has 
published three volumes. Short fragments of these works 
should be learned by heart by the candidate. 

Dr. Z. Thinks himself very imposing. The candidate 
should assume an intimidated air, which will cause the 
professor to be favorably disposed, for he will imagine that 
it is the result of his own majesty. 

Dr. W. Very deaf, but does not acknowledge it. All 
the candidate has to do, is to speak in a low tone of voice. 
The professor, though not understanding, will not say so, 
but on the contrary contents himself with shaking his head 
wisely and saying, ‘‘ very good, very good.” 

W. F. Rosinson, M. D. 

Paris, Oct. 8th, 1889. 


OBITUARY. 


The Homeopathic Review announces the death of David 
Wilson, M. D., London, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 
Perhaps no man in the medical profession inspired greater 
confidence in his patients than Dr. Wilson. Frank, out- 
spoken, positive in his statements, clear in his diagnosis 
and unusually successful in his treatment, he not only built 
up a large and lucrative private practice but also conducted 
a large dispensary. Dr. Wilson was too intensely earnest 
in his convictions to be especially popular among his col- 
leagues. Like Horace Greeley, he did not hesitate to use 
the plainest and most emphatic words in his denunciation 
of what he believed to be wrong. 


TRANSLATIONS, GLEANINGS, ETC. 
RETROSPECTIVE THERAPEUTIOS. 


By ALFRED K. HILLs. 


Cocaine in Variola.—Dr. Cerni (La Normandie Médi- 
cale) calls attention to the recent observations regarding 
the treatment of variola by the employment of cocaine in 
doses of from two to five centigrammes. The period of 
suppuration is said to be shortened to a remarkable extent. 

uisetum Hyemale.—According to Dr. St. Clair Smith 
(N. A. Jour. of Hom., May, 1889), from time immemorial 
equisetum (common names, scouring-rush, horse-tail, 
shave-weed) have been used by the laity as a specific for 
strangury and retention of urine. It is usually taken in 
the form of a tea. Some practitioners in the country have 
used an infusion of the plant successfully for retention of 
urine after confinement, and several cases of this kind have 
been reported in the medical journals. 

In a proving of this remedy by Dr. Hugh M. Smith and 
others, the following were the most significant symptoms 
elicited: All of the male provers had soreness and pain in 
the testicles and cord; pricking, smarting and burning in 


the urethra about an inch back from the meatus during 
and after urinating; pain and soreness in bladder, with a 
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feeling as if the organ were over-distended, not relieved by 
urinating ; frequent desire to urinate, with increased dis- 
charge of pale urine at first, and afterward scanty discharge 
loaded with mucus; pains in back in region of kidneys, ex- 
tending to one or the other hip; into the groin, down the 
thigh and towards the umbilicus. Characteristic symp- 
toms about the head, were: Sharp, darting pain in left 
temple, extending over the left eye in roof or orbit, with 
soreness of eye-ball, increased by motion and going out 
into the open air. Sharp pains moving from one temple to 
the other in straight lines; constriction of the scalp, as if 
it were drawn too tightly over the skull, with flushing of 
the face. 

The symptoms which refer to the bladder, together with 
the pains in the urethra while urinating, form a pretty good 
picture of cystitis, and have led to the successful use of 
equisetum in cases of this disease, both acute and chronic. 

Dr. Smith's experience with the remedy leads him toa 
greater confidence in the higher dilutions than in the 
lower. He has very little confidence in the tincture. 

The pains in the lumbar region, hip and thigh also 
deserve mention, and point to some affection of the sciatic 
nerve. Guided by the symptoms of his proving, Dr. Hugh 
M. Smith has cured a sciatica of some months’ standing. 


Hyoscyamus as a Hypnotic,—Dr. C. A. West (Chicago 
Med. Times) says: ‘‘I know of no agent so valuable as a 
hypnotic as this remedy in small doses. I have used it for 
ten years, and have tried about all of the recommended 
sleep producers. It is my ‘soothing syrup’ for the babies ; 
I use no other. I give one-third of a drop of the fluid 
extract, every twenty minutes, to a three-months-old baby, 
and in an hour or two it will be sleeping quietly. It is also 
excellent in the restlessness of hysterical women and 
nervous old ladies. It may be given in one-half or two- 
thirds of a drop at a dose, frequently repeated, and it 
never does harm, and nearly always it is highly bene- 
ficial.” 


ine. A New Analgesic,—Under the name of 
exalgine, or orthomethylacetanilde, is described a new 
analgesic, a derivative of the aromatic series, having the 
formula of Cy Hi, NO. Its physiological action seems 
closely allied to that of antipyrin, although its effects upon 
the sensorium are more marked than the latter, while it 
exerts_a less marked action as an antipyretic. The char- 
acteristic results are said to be obtained after an adminis- 
tration of a dose of from four to six grains, given at once, 
or from six to twelve grains, taken in two doses in the 
course of twenty-four hours, the analgesic effect being 
claimed to be very marked—even superior to that of anti- 
pyrin—in all forms of neuralgia, including visceral neural- 
gia. It is noted that after the physiological effect of the 
drug has been developed, while painful sensations are 
destroyed, the tactile sense remains unaltered. In diabetes 
it reduces the quantity of urine and of sugar eliminated. 
Like all the derivatives of the aromatic series it is anti- 
septic and antithermic, as well as analgesic, though the 
latter property is the more marked and may be developed 
in doses of less than half as great as antipyrin. The 
following formula for its exhibition is given by M. G. 
Bardet : 


Distilled water sufficient to make......... Rv. 


Dissolve the exalgine in the rum and add the distilled 
water. The dose is from one to three tablespoonfuls in the 
course of the day. 

Oil of Turpentine in Croup—Dr M. Kewentaner, in 
the Wien. Med. Blitter, No. 9, 1889, speaks in the highest 
terms as to the value of the employment of rectified oil of 
turpentine in idiopathic croup. He claims that its admin- 
istration produces a violent cough which is followed in a 


short time by the expectoration of copious mucoid sputa. 
and the detachment of the croupous membrane. In the 
cases mentioned the following prescription was ordered : 


Oil of turpentine. ..........ccccceeee 4 parts. 
Oil of sweet almonds................ 10 parts. 
Mucilage of gum Arabic......... --. 40 parts. 
50 parts. 


**Sanitas ” will produce similar results. 

Iodide of Potassium in the Treatment of Aneurism.— 
Dr. Aurelio Mutis, of Bogota, publishes, in the Revista 
Médica_of that city, an account of a case of abdominal 
aneurism which he successfully treated according to 
Huchard’s method,—viz., complete rest in the recumbent 
posture, combined with large and long-continued doses of 
iodide of potassium or sodium. The treatment was com- 
menced on June Ist, 1887, the daily quantity of iodide of 
potassium ordered being sixty grains. A soap-and-water 
enema was given every morning, and no sitting up per- 
mitted. Liquid food also was prohibited as far as possible. 
Within two months the distressing cough had entirely 
disappeared ; at the end of three months the pain had also. 
vanished, and the tumor had very perceptibly diminished 
in size, the pulsations also had decreased in amplitude. The 
iodide of sodium was now substituted for that of potas- 
sium. At the end of six months the tumor and all the 
symptoms due to it had entirely disappeared. In a short 
time the patient was able to go out and to carry on his 
business as usual, and has remained quite free from all 
symptoms of the disease up to the present time. 


Strophanthus,— Bucquoy (Rev. Gén. de Clin. et de 
Thérap., Jan. 24, 1889), has called attention to the employ- 
ment of this drug in angina pectoris, and records three 
cases in which he has used it with remarkable results. In 
one instance the patient was a young man of from twenty- 
eight to thirty, in an exceedingly nervous state, and in 
whom the use of strophanthus caused a disappearance of 
the attacks. The second case was one of angina pectoris, 
due to a gouty diathesis. There was no aortic or cardiac 
lesion. For five years all kinds of treatment had been re- 
sorted to with no result, yet on the use of strophanthus he 
rapidly recovered. Ina third case, in which an aortitis in 
1883 left the patient with a double lesion at the aortic valve 
accompanied by dilatation and hypertrophy, and in which 
paroxysms of angina first came on in consequence in 1887, 
strophanthus caused the disease to cease its manifestations, 
but only while the drug was used. 

In exophthalmic goitre Bucquoy gave strophanthus to a 
female who had suffered from the trouble for five years, 
and in whom symptoms of cachexia and nervous disquiet 
accompanied evidences of tubercular changes in the lungs. 
and intestines, with remarkably good results after a six 
weeks’ course of the drug. The thyroid was much dimin- 
ished in size and the pulse and general health improved. 
Arsenic and the bromides had been without effect. Buc- 
quoy is, therefore, almost extravagant in his praise of 
strophanthus, and with no slight reason, but he, neverthe- 
less, believes that in arterial sclerosis and in interstitial 
nephritis it is contra-indicated. This belief is supported by 
that of Dujardin-Beaumetz, who, in the Académie de Méde- 
cine (Gaz. Hebdom., Jan. 18, 1889), spoke of strophanthus 
in almost as laudatory a manner as did Bucquoy. Germain 
Sée (Gaz. Hebdom., Jan, 25, 1889) also speaks of strophan- 
thus as an invaluable remedy, but thinks that stropnanthine 
is as superior to the crude drug as morphine and atropine 
are superior to opium and belladonna. Constantin Paul 
and Dujardin-Beaumetz recommend an extract of the drug 
as being most efficacious. Dr. H. A. Hare (Satellite, Feb., 
1889) has also reached very good results in the cardiac dis- 
ease of children, when digitalis had failed, by the use of 
strophanthus. 
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Sensation and Movement.—Dr. Féré, in his recent 
work on this subject, refers to the common belief that 
‘certain conditions such as anger or maniacal excitati n 
‘give rise to augmented muscular energy. While fully 
endorsing this view, he adds that under the influence of 
‘intellectual labor also, the dynamometric force is in- 
‘creased. The use of the voice produces the same effect, 
and the use of the arm while speaking facilitates and 
strengthens the movements necessary to speech. Aphasic 
persons may be aided in their efforts to speak by causing 
them to make preliminary motions with the arms. M. 
Féré finds also that impressions made upon the sight, 
hearing, taste or smelling faculties cause a notable in- 
crease of dynamic energy. The tonic effects of noise are 
felt in musical sounds or the clash of battle. Of the visual 
impressions those connected with red colors make the 
strongest impression. The dynamometric effects of bitter 
substances upon the sense of taste are very marked; salt 
makes a light impression and sugar has still less power, 
though its influence is clearly perceptible. Thesmoking of 
tobacco doubles, for the moment, the dynamometric force 
of certain muscles, and this may easily account for the 
fact that those who are using tobacco reinforce or freshen 
their dose before undertaking work, requiring mental or 
physical effort. 


No Harmless Hypnotic.—Dr. Hutchinson (American 
Magazine) says: ‘*I have recently met with several cases 
of insomnia due to over-taxation of the American nervous 
system, and have been requested to prescribe some drug 
that would be effective to procure sleep, and be at the same 
time harmless. 

No such drug exists. There is no medicine capable of 
quieting to sleep voluntary life that has been working ten 
hours at high pressure, except it be more or less poisonous. 
Consumption of chloral, bromine in some form, or opium, 
‘has increased in this country to an incredable extent, is still 
growing, and a large number of Americans go to bed every 
night more or less under the influence of poison. Sleep 
thus obtained is not restful or restorative, and nature 
sternly exacts her penalties for violated law, more severely 
in these cases than in most others. 

Digestion suffers first; one is rarely hungry for break- 
fast. and loss of morning appetite is a certain sign of ill- 
health. Increasing nervousness follows, until days become 
‘burdens, and poisoned nights the only comfortable parts 
of life. 


An Animal Arrow Poi:on,— While in the lower Congo, 

Stanley's force was assailed by a tribe of dwarfs who used 
poisoned arrows. Four blacks hit by the arrows s on died 
in great agony. The fifth, a lieutenant, had a narrow es- 
cape. 
It was afterward determined that the poison was not a 
vegetable poison, as used by most savage tribes, but was 
prepared from the dried and powdered bodies of certain 
red ants; the powder cooked in palm oil and smeared over 
the arrow points. The Lancet thinks the poison was formic 
acid, but the Chem. and Drug. and Am. Drug. are of opin- 
ion that the poison is ptomaines from the decomposition 
of animal matter. 


Saccharine as an Antiseptic.—According to an article 
in a French medical journal, saccharine may be very use- 
fully employed as an addition to mucilaginous and other 
solutions, which are apt to develop fungi, as it enjoys the 
property of preventing the formation of low organisms, 
even when it is present in only very small proportions. A 
strength of one in five hundred is sufficient to prevent the 
development of staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, and a 
strength of one in two hundred the development of B. 
termo. Thus a valuble but inexpensive dentifrice may be 
prepared by simply dissolving saccharine in water to the 


proportion of six per cent. A tea-spoonful of this in half 
a pint of water forms an admirable antiseptic mouth-wash. 
In cases of malignant or other disease of the stomach re- 
quiring the washing out of that organ, a solution of saccha- 
rine of the strength of two per cent. will, according to this 
authority, be found very suitable. Asa quantity of twenty 
centigrammes, or about three grains, can be taken during 
the day without detriment to the digestive functions, the 
addition of the minute amount necessary to render muci- 
laginous solutions permanent can not be regarded as in 
any way injurious. 


The Prevention of Consumption.—By observing the fol- 
lowing rules—published by the New York Health Depart- 
ment—the danger of catching the disease will be reduced 
to a minimum : 

1. Do not permit persons suspected of having consump- 
tion to spit on the floor or on cloths unless the latter be 
immediately burned. The spittle of persons suspected to 
have consumption should be caught in earthern or glass 
dishes containing the following solution : corrosive subli- 
mate, one part ; water, 1,000 parts. 

2. Do not sleep in a room occupied by a person suspected 
of having consumption. The living rooms of a consump- 
tive patient should have as little furniture as possible. 
Hangings should be especially avoided. The use of car- 
pets, rugs, etc., ought always to be avoided. 

3. Do not fail to wash thoroughly the eating utensils of 
a person suspected of having consumption, as soon after 
eating as possible, using boiling water for the purpose. 

4. Do not mingle the unwashed clothing of consumptive 
patients with similar clothing of other persons. 

5. Do not fail to catch the bowel discharges of consump- 
tive patients with diarrhea in a vessel containing corrosive 
sublimate, one part; water, 1,000 parts. 

6. Do not fail to consult the family physician regarding 
the social relations of persons suffering from suspected 
consumption. 

7. Do not permit mothers suspected of having consump- 
tion to nurse their offspring. 

8. Household pets (animals or birds) are quite susceptible 
to tuberculosis; therefore do not expose them to persons 
afflicted with comsumption ; also, do not keep, but destroy 
at once, all household pets suspected of having consump- 
tion, otherwise they may give it to human beings. 

9. Do not fail to cleanse thoroughly the floors, walls, 
and ceilings of the living and sleeping-rooms of persons 
suffering from consumption, at least once in two weeks. 


Treatment of Acne.—The line of treatment that has, in 
my hands, been followed by the best results, is neither new 
nor original, writes Dr. G. H. Fox, in N. Y. County Med. 
Soc. Trans. It consists of two things—diet and local 
massage. Of these, diet is the more important, and I 
wish to lay stress on this, for, while all physicians would 
freely admit the value of regulating the diet, few enforce 
such regulation. In other words, but few recognize that 
to control the diet is to strike at the root of the matter, 
Irritable acne may be associated with disordered menstru- 
ation or other genito-urinary troubles in either sex, but 
most cases are due to bad digestion. Local massage can 
be applied by the fingers or by instruments adapted to the 
purpose. Its objects are to empty the glands and to cause 
the disappearance of inflamed lesions. It should leave the 
skin smoother, softer and paler. It consists in pinchings 
and firm rotary pressures with the finger tips. Its em- 
ployment must be persisted in faithfully. A gentler and 
more agreeable way of emptying the glands is by a large 
circular curette, such as the gynecologists use. Its use 
has been approved by authorities both abroad and in 
America, yet is not general. It gives the best results with 
the least pain. The redness left soon disappears. Each 
case should, however, be treated on its own indications. 
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—Dr. Blackwood, of Philadelphia, in the Medical Register, 
recommends type-writing as a cure for writer’s cramp. 
The action is not confined to the thumb and index finger, 
but is distributed over the muscles of the hand and arm. 


—A very careful and exhaustive report has been made by 
the State Board of Health of the Croton water-shed, from 
which our water supply is derived, and all the sources of 
pollution pointed out. 


—A fresh supply of cow-pox has recently been obtained 
from a herd of cattle in Northern Italy, among which it 
broke out spontaneously. 


—The British Medical Journal reports several cases of 
the cure of enuresis by a combination of bromide of potas- 
sium and belladonna. 


—In France the doctor’s claim upon the estate of a dis- 
eased person takes precedence of all others, and must be 
the first satisfied. 


—The following note of a German surgeon illustrates 
the great tolerence by some persons of iodide of potassium : 
A soldier emptied in twelve hours a bottle containing a so- 
lution of three hundred grains of iodide of potassium in 
eight fluid ounces of water, without experiencing any dele- 
terious effects. 


—-Professor Germain Sée opines that antipyrine is des- 
tined to take the place of morphine, wherever the latter is 
now used, and that thus the dreaded “morphine habit” 
will become a thing of the past. 


—The three hundredth anniversary of the invention of the 
microscope will be celebrated by the executive committee 
of the international exhibition of geographical, commercial 
and industrial botany at Antwerp in 1890. A retrospec- 
tive exhibition will be got together from all available quar- 
ters, illustrating the history of the microscope, as well as an 
exhibition of the modern instruments of existing workers. 
A variety of conferences relating to technical and scientific 
questions connected with the microscope will be arranged. 
Already great interest is being expressed in the proposed 
exhibition. 


—Dr. Strong, chief of Staff, W. I. Hospital, reports 723 
patients under treatment during the month of September, 
mortality 3.32 per cent. ; 3,030 patients have been under 
treatment since Jan. Ist. Drs. C. H. Slosson, Z. P. Fletcher 
and E. H. Robinson have been granted the usual certificate 
of service by the commissioners. 


' —Biondi has isolated from the saliva five varieties of 
micro-organism which have distinct morphological and 
biological characteristics, and differ in the symptoms they 
produce in inoculated animals. 


—The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, in replying 
to the question ‘ Is there an Elixir of Life?’ sums up by reit- 
erating ‘‘the well-known physiological truths”: (1) that 
there is no proof that the secretion of the reproductive glands 
is the vital fluid par ewcellence, or that its loss is per sea 
cause of enfeeblement : (2) that all artificial excitation of 
the reproductive apparatus is debilitating, especially to the 
aged : (3) that the exhaustion which follows sexual erethism 
is due, not to the loss of a secretion, but to excitation of 
the nervous system. 


—Professor Ludlam, in speaking of uterine cancer, said : 
when you have a free flow of pus, you are furthest removed 
from carcinoma. 


—Nothing so quickly restores tone to exhausted nerves 
and strength to a weary body, as a bath containing an 
ounce of aqua ammonia to each pailful of water. It makes 
the flesh firm and smooth as marble, and renders the body 
pure and free from all odors. 


—‘‘In whichever direction we leave the temperate range 
of climate we find albuminuria less common. It is the 
compatriot of wheat and barley rather than of the vine and 
the olive. Great Britian and the eastern United States 
represent a principal field for this disease, while California, 
especially Southern California, represents the nearest ap- 
proximation to immunity from it.” 


—We learn from the Dosimetric Medical Review that 
“Dr. H. F. Bradbury, M.D., Dean of the Medical Faculty of 
the University of New Hampshire, U. S.,” has been elected 
and confirmed as a member of the London Society of Dosi- 
metric Medicine. A letter of thanks from ‘‘ this able prac- 
titioner” (some of whose peculiar methods we recently had 
occasion to describe) was read to the meeting. 


—As simple urine tests seem to be in demand, here is, 
perhaps. the simplest known: shake the urine until it 
formsa foam ; if healthy, this foam soon subsides, but if the 
urine contains sugar or albumen, it will remain much 
longer. 


—Dr. George H. Stroup, of Pennsylvania, says he never 
has failed to receive any case of hernia, even after failure 
of taxis and other plans, by the following: place a piece of 
absorbent cotton over the tumor and saturate with ether. 
He says no operation for hernia will ever be needed when 
this plan is followed for sufficient time. 


—In recent years, in Brooklyn, typhoid fever has seemed 
to be practically virulent in the better portions of the city, 
and to be practically absent from those sections in which 
the sanitary conditions are inferior; so much so, that it 
has become a popular impression in that city that typhoid 
fever is a disease of the rich and well-to-do, and not of the 


poor. 


—Dr. E. F. Brush, of Mt. Vernon, New York, attributes 
cholera infantum to the eating of weeds, such as lobelia, 
butter-cups, poison ivy, etc., by the cattle, and the excre- 
tion of the alkaloids of these weeds in the milk. He stops 
the milk altogether and gives chloroform in emulsion with 
castor oil and gum arabic. 


—The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has rendered a very 
important decision, says the New Haven News, that a clair- 
voyant physician is liable for failure to exercise the ordinary 
skill and knowledge of a physician in good standing, prac- 
ticing in the vicinity, and not merely to the ordinary skill 
and knowledge of clairvoyants. It is held by the court 
that if any one holds himself out as a medical expert and 
accepts employment as a healer of diseases, but relied for 
diagnosis and remedies upon some occult influence exerted 
upon him, or some mental intuition received by him when 
in an abnormal condition, he takes the risk of the quality 
of accuracy of such influence or intuition. 


—Man is born, says the Talmud, with his hands clenched ; 
he dies with his hands wide open. Entering life, he desires 
to grasp everything; leaving the world, all that he pos- 
sessed has slipped away. 


—Faiese Green, a British photographer, has actually 
produced a picture with only the light issuing from 
his eye. Having stared for fifteen seconds at a 3,000 
candle electric are only three feet away, he closed his eye 
and quickly brought it over a sensitive plate at a distance 
of one inch. The result was a very faint but distinct 
image of the arc and the carbon, due probably to a momen- 
tary phosphorescence of the retina. 


—A Russian physician has succeeded in cultivating vac- 
cine virus and finds that the virus, artificially cultivated, is 
as effective as the genuine and has the advantage of abso- 
lute purity, so that its use involves no danger from scrofula, 
tuberculosis, or other constitutional diseases. 


